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—Owing to the space occupied by the report of pro- 
ceedings of the Associations held at Trenton, it was 
necessary to omit two of the papers read at Greensburg. 
These will appear in our next issue. 


PROFESSOR JACK. 








It is with regret that we have learned of the 
retirement of Prof. S. S. Jack from the Key- 
stone Normal School (Kutztown, Berks Co.) 
Though difficult to replace a teacher of such 
high character and qualifications, we hope it 
has been done, and that the school of that Dis- 
trict may still prosper as heretofore. Professor 
Jack is now, we believe, disengaged. 





BOOKS ON SCIENCE, 





The notices of Text-books heretofore ap- 
pearing in this journal, have mostly been con- 
fined to those in use in the common schools 
of the various grades. But now, not only are 
thestudies of the higher common schools rising 
in degree so as to embrace higher portions of the 
exact, natural and mental science, but the posi- 
tion of the Editor has thrown him into con- 
tact with these departments of knowledge long 
comparatively disused. Add to this that the 
Faculty of Instruction with which he is con- 
nected affords means of examining and testing 
the merits of all books on science of a didactic 
character and of every grade. Hence, the 
scope of the critical vision—so to speak—of 
this journal has been enlarged, and its means 
for investigation and accurate judgment in- 
creased. If publishers of scientific Text- 
books, therefore, desire their works to be looked 
at by the Editor from his higher instructional 
and editorial stand-point, and to be examined 
by his practical and learned co-adjutors here, 
let them forward their new books or new edi- 
tions, and they may depend upon having a 
speedy and fair report of the result, through 
the columns of this journal, under the head of 








Book Notices. To save time and trouble, such: 
books may be addressed directly to the editor,. 


at “Agricultural College, P.O., Centre county, 
st 

The following is a specimen of the kind of 
remarks on scientific books, we shall hereafter 
be able to present: 


A Manvat or Cuemistry—THEoRETICAL AND Pract - 
cat. By Grorct Fownzs, F.R.S. From the Tenth 
English Edition. Edited by Robert Bridges, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelpbia College of 
Pharmacy. Pp. 856. Henry C. Lea, Pub., Philadel- 
phia. 1869. 

This well known work has become justly popular in 
its previous editions and the present one (the first since 
1863), meets a want made urgent by its extensive use 
and by the progress of the science which it represents. 
Our old friend Fownes, notwithstanding its great increase 
in size and the extensive changes made in the text, is 
Fownes still, with its best qualities unimpaired. The 
English edition of which this is a reprint, is still edited 
in part by the original editor who received the work from 
the hands of the author himself, and to this fact we as- 
cribe the individuality which it has retained through so 
many revisions. Comparing the present with former edi- 
tions, the reader is forcibly reminded of the rapid strides 
which chemistry has made in recent years. Formule, 
nomenclature, and combining numbers are almost entirely 
changed. New theories have necessitated new forms of 
expression, and the science as taught to-day seems little 
like that of five years ago. 

The chapter on Chemical Philosophy contains so ad- 
mirable an exposition of the new doctrines however, that 
no difficulty need be experienced in reconciling the past 
with the present state of the science. The Atomic the- 
ory, upon which the entire arrangement of the work is 
based, here receives complete elucidation, from the orig- 
inal hypothesis of Dalton to the mote modern doctrine of 
atotnicity or quantivalence,—if we may make a synonymous 
use of terms between which such hair-splitting distinc- 
tions have recently been attempted. The classification 
of the elements upon this basis requires an entire rever- 
sion of the old arrangement. Many of the original data 
of the work have been corrected by more recent experi- 
ments, and paragraphs have been perfected by the addition 
of newly acquired information. But it is in Organic che- 
mistry that recent research has met its richest reward, 
and here our new edition exhibits the most sweeping 
changes. New matter is inserted, much is re-written, 
all is re-arranged. Among the complex bodies of this 
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division the doctrine of atomicity affords a valuable basis 
for classification of alcohols, ethers, acids and bases. Here | 
we have a series of compartments, so to speak, where the 
members of our ever-increasing and chaotic mass of or- | 
ganic compounds may be distributed and stowed away in 
their proper places. - 

The plan of coupling Physics with Chemistry is a time 
honored error with this work, but an error still. The 
two sciences, however closely related, are distinct in | 
themselves and should be so treated. The different 
branches of Physical science, however well handled in | 
the limited space allotted to them, suffer by the compres- | 
sion. The book is already too voluminous, and we hope 
to see the next edition disposed in two volumes, one for | 
pure chemistry, the other for pure physics. 

As a first book of Chemistry for the use of students in | 
college classes, or as a manual for those who have not ac- | 
cess to the larger dictionaries of chemistry, we cordially 
recommend this work. It is clear, accurate, thoroughly 
abreast of the times, and the most complete work of its 
size we have yet seen. 


PROFESSOR WESTLAKE. 


| more elaborate preparation made. 


We noticed with great pleasure, in a local | 
paper, some time ago, that this gentleman had | 
accepted the chair of English Literature in the 
State Normal School of the Second District, at 
Millersville, in Lancaster county. He first | 
became known to us as an instructor in the 
same institution, but for some years has been 
absent from it, and mostly in other States. | 
Latterly, we believe, he was connected with a 
prominent educational institution in Baltimore. | 
He has, however, at last “got home again.” 
We trust he may long remain in his present 
position, and give the teacher-students of | 
Southeastern Pennsylvania the benefit of his 
rich stores of knowledge and fine taste in the 
higher departments of English learning. This, | 
with a wider scope of instruction in the natu- | 
ral sciences, is perhaps the chief want of our | 
State Normal schools, at the present time, and | 
we rejoice to know that that of the Second 
District has taken such effectual means to apply 
the fitting remedy. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Other engagements and more pressing mat- | 
ter for a place in the Fourna/, have prevented 
our usual report from this institution, since | 
July. During the last week in that month, | 
we had our Harvest Reception ; and though | 
fewer friends accepted the invitation than | 
could have been wished, the occasion was | 
pleasant and seemed to be enjoyed by ail who | 
were present. On two nights of the week the | 
college building was handsomely illuminated, | 
and sweet music was contributed by the brass | 
band of Pine Grove, a pleasant village some | 
four miles off. 
Professor Rothrock instructed and interested | 
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| cultural implements. 
| will be give at the proper time. 


| Oct., 


a large audience on Tuesday evening, by an 


| able lecture on the Territory of Alaska and 


parts adjacent, which he explored a short 
time ago, as a botanist; and on Wednesday 


| evening Professor Breneman gave a capital off- 


hand lecture, with many beautiful and success- 
ful experiments on the nature and powers of 


| the gases, oxygen and nitrogen. 


On the whole, reception week was a suc- 
cess, as the commencement of a custom in- 
tended to be kept up, and all who attended 
expressed the desire to return next year. Let 
it, therefore, be understood, that the college 
will hereafter be open to its friends the last 


| week of every July—which is also the last 


week of the Spring Term; and that its hospi- 
talities will be freely and cordially extended to 
all who may then favor it with their presence. 
Next year earlier notice will be given, and a 
Probably, 
in addition to evening entertainments in the 
way of Lectures by the Faculty, and Society 


_ exhibitions, a portion of the day-time will then 


be devoted to the inspection of the General 
and the Model Farm, and to the trial of agri- 
But of all this full notice 


In the order of college work, since the pro- 
gress already reported in June, it may be said 
that our in-door recitations, lectures and _prac- 
tice in the sciences studied went on to the end 
of the term regularly and pleasantly to all, and, 
we trust, profitably to the students. 

The Farm work also was attended to as well 


| and rapidly as a somewhat crippled set of agri- 


cultural machines would permit. Mowers 
and reapers were out of order and frequently 
breaking, and wagons were old and constantly 
giving way in the same manner. But notwith- 


| standing all drawbacks, over sixty tons of hay 


were made and housed, and sixteen hundred 


| dozen of capital wheat cut and stored in the 
| barn. 
| dozen of fine oats and the yield of ten acres 
| of capital spring barley were harvested; but 


During the August vacation a thousand 


these two last named crops, from necessity and 
the absence of the students, were handled by 
hired labor, and the same is to be said as to the 
hauling out of the manure for the fall wheat. 
Next year this must be managed differently. 
As a somewhat remarkable agricultural fact, 
it may be noted that though the seed oats 
sown in the spring was little better than chaff— 
weighing less than 20 pounds to the bushel,— 
yet the crop gathered was the finest, both in 
quantity and quality, the writer has ever seen,— 
yielding as far as can now be estimated 60 
bushels to the acre, and weighing 39 pounds 
to the bushel; showing that the season has 
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more to do in the production of a fine crop 
than we are apt to suppose, and that superior 
seed and fine culture will not of themselves se- 
cure success in farming. 

On the last day of August our students be- 
gan to gather—and though we miss several 
here during the previous term—mostly caused 
by removals from the State or going into busi- 
ness,—yet already the old number is again 
made up by new arrivals, and the prospect is 
that the second term of the year will show a 
slight increase over the first. 

Since July the garden, owing to the dry 
weather, has been little attended to, though 
producing in abundance all the necessaries for 
the table in its department; but the fall rains, 
now beginning, will soon revive its operations 
and cause its preparation for next year. In 
«‘ potatoes and cabbage and each other dainty,” 
it is quite fruitful and all its products of the 
best quality. 

During the month just closed, forty-six 
acres of wheat, four of Winter Barley, and two 
of Rye have been ploughed and sown, and so 
far as careful culture and good seed can 
avail, seem to promise good crops. Some 
thrashing has been done, and a large quantity 
of stones, gathered into piles in the spring, 
hauled off the orchard. 

A new turnpike from the college gate to the 
end of Kittany mountain,—where it unites 
with the turnpike to Bellefonte,—has been 
commenced, and is to be in order for use be- 
fore winter. There is also strong talk of a 
railway passing near the college from Lewis- 
burg in Union county, to some point on the 
Juniata west of us; also a revival of the project 
of a railway from Lewistown, on the Juniata, 
to Bellefonte. It is to be hoped, and is proba- 
ble, that one or the other will soon be con- 
structed, and thus these teeming valleys have 
an outlet for their produce, and this institution 
an inlet for its friends. 

One thing has been very pleasant in the 
occurrences of the few weeks, since the opening 
of the present session—3oth August :—Every 
returned student seemed to feel like getting 
home when he came back, and no regret was 
expressed that vacation was over. This is 
encouraging. 

It may be added, that amongst our additions 
to the force of the college, during the vacation, 
is that of a master mechanic, who has put the 
carpenter and blacksmith shop into full opera- 
tion. All repairs are now done on the farm, 
and things in general, by the generality of his 
skill, are rapidly getting into that- state of re- 
pair which not only saves money, but facili- 
tates the use of implements, and imparts in- 
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strution to the students in the arts of mending 
or making. 


DIFFERENT NAMES FOR GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 








We need not inform the reader that, in many 
Districts, Common Schools are of different 
grades, and that just in proportion to the pros- 
perity and success of the schools in any dis- 
trict is the distinctness of its system of grada- 
tion. Neither need we state that every year 
the number of districts with graded schools 
is increasing ; but just here is a practical diffi- 
culty often felt but not often stated: Directors 
desirous of grading their schools are generally 
at a loss not only to determine the number of 
grades and the dividing lines of study between 
them, but even to know by what names to dis- 
tinguish them respectively. 

In large cities the number of grades is great- 
er, necessarily, than in smaller towns; while 
in the latter they are more numerous than in 
the rural districts. One city will have its 
Primaries, Secondaries, Intermediates, Gram- 
mar and High Schools. Another will, per- 
haps, drop either the Intermediate or the 
Grammar grade ; and still another will content 
itself with Primary, Secondary and High 
Schools. In small towns and densely peopled 
rural districts, frequently only the Primary and 
Secondary Schools are found; and again, both 
in town and country, several or all ot these 
grades will bein the same building in the form 
of a Union School. 

And still further to confuse this school no- 
menclature, some private or pay schools of 
high pretension take the name of High Schools, 
when they are of no very high standard 
amongst educational institutions; while on 
the other hand, some High Schools, of the 
common school family, actually claim rank 
with the Colleges in their course of study. 

All this is not only very unsatisfactory and 
confusing to Directors and others who have the 
improvement of the schools, by gradation, in 
charge, but is detrimental to the interests of 
education. In all conscience, there is a suffi- 
cient difference in standing and studies amongst 
our regular Colleges. Still, a college degree 
has to some extent, a fixed value, and is the 
testimonial of a liberal education. But when 
a youth tells you and shows you the certificate 
of it, that he has passed through the High, or 
the Intermediate, or the Secondary School of 
any particular city or district, what distinct 
idea does the document convey of the amount 
of his scholarship? Positively none; for the 
name of the grade he claims to have attained is 
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of different value in almost every district of 
the State or-the nation. 

This state of affairs not only tends to intro- 
duce confusion into our general school affairs, 
and to increase the difficulties of officers con- 
templating gradation, if itdo not deter them 
from the work entirely. But worse than this, 
the practice of so-called High and other schools, 
with sounding titles but a low course of study, 
issuing diplomas and granting what are called 
degrees, brings disrepute upon all such docu- 
ments, and must finally be of great injury to 
liberal learning, in the eye of the public. 

What is to be done in the premises if we 
are correct in our estimate of the evil? Frank- 
ly, we are at a loss to point out a full remedy ; 
and, perhaps, no thorough one will be applied 
till the higher institutions—the colleges—shall 
agree to two things: 1. To abstain from all 
instruction in the merely preparatory branches 
for entrance upon their own proper course of 
study ; and z. To elevate the commencement 
of that course far above what it now is, leaving 
all rudimentary study to the lower institutions, 
and confining themselves to that higher course 
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which deals wholly with thought and the dis- 


EDUCATIONAL 


Detawart.—The work at Swarthmore College is now | 
so far advanced that a large portion of the building will 
be ready for occupation at the time fixed for the opening, 
which is the 21st of October. . There will still be a 
great deal to do outside, in grading and laying out the 
grounds, but this can be finished at leisure. The officers 
now contemplate taking one hundred and fifty pupils, 
who will be graded into four classes, the highest to con- 
stitute a Freshman class in the collegiate department. 
The sexes will be apart in all domestic matters, but will 
recite and dine together, and ming e in social intercourse 
under proper supervision. Showy dress and expensive 
jewelry are to be prohibited. The entire course of in- 
struction will cover seven years, three in the preparatory 
and four in the collegiate course. In admitting pupils, 
preference will be given to the children and wards of 
stockholders, and the children of members of the society 
of Friends, not stockholders, will have the next opportu- 
nity. The price of board and tuition, with other neces- 
sary expenses, is to be $125 for the first term of thirteen 
weeks, and $175 for the second term of twenty weeks, 
or $300 for the entire term of thirty-four weeks. No 
extra charges are made for higher branches, as the object 
is to raise the standard of education as much as possible. 
The officers of the college, so far as they have been ap- 
pointed, are as follows:—President, Edward Parrish ; 
Matron, Helen G. Longstreth; Professor of Ethics, 
Chemistry and the Physical Sciences, Edward Parrish; 
Professor of Languages and Principal of the Preparatory 
Department, Edward H. Magill; Professor of Rhetoric, 
Literature and History, Anna Hallowell ; Resident Teach- 
ers, Emily Hallowell and Susan Cunningham. Additional 





teachers and lecturers will aid in the instruction at inter- 


[ Oct., 


cipline of the intellect in its larger grasp, and 
transferring the mere memory work of the ru- 
diments to the lower institutions. Such a 
course on their part would inevitably operate 
downward, as well as upward, most beneficially. 
The so-called High Schools, the Academies 
and the Grammar Schools, having thus thrown 
back upon them the work of preparation for 
the colleges, would in turn be elevated above 
their present grade; and in like manner the 
secondary schools, &c., would be proportion- 
ately elevated, and in this way all would be 
rendered distinct in their respective grades. 

But it may be long before this essential 
movement shall be made, at the head of the 
educational column; and it has therefore oc- 
curred to us that something may now be done 
by the authorities of the Common School 
System. Perhaps, if the present Superinten- 
dent of our State schools were to consider the 
subject in the light of his great experience in 
school matters, and offer some suggestions to 
Directors and others, on the subject, it might 
have a beneficial effect in the promotion of 
order and method where they are so need- 
ed. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


vals, An effort, we understand, will be made to take 


| two hundred instead of one hundred and fifty pupils at 


the opening, as the increased outlay necessary to provide 
for that number will not be very great, and the applica- 
tions are numerous. The managers are very desirous 
that outstanding subscriptions shall be paid up as soon as 
possible, in order that the necessary furniture and appar- 
atus may be obtained in good season. 

Lancaster: A graded school has just been erected in 
Manheim, at a cost of $12,000, which, everything con- 
sidered, is not surpassed by any in the county. It is two 
stories in height, has been supplied with Uhlinger’s fur- 
niture throughout, and the play-ground attached is a full 
acre in extent. This, for an enrolment of 215 pupils in 
all the departments, would be highly creditable to towns 
of greater pretensions than Manheim. 

During the summer vacation the high schools of the 
city of Lancaster were neatly refitted, the Girls’ depart- 
ment being supplied, through Bancroft & Co., with the 
best single desks for schools of their grade that we have 
yet seen. It is the design of the school authorities that 
a commodious building for the Boys’ department shall be 
erected as soon as the necessary outlay can be afforded. 

The Normal School at Millersville has re-opened with 
the old corps of Professors and a very full attendance of 
students. Last session seemed to have carried the enrol- 
ment to its highest possible figure, but the present will 
do still better. The Model School attached to this 
institution is the best of its class in Pennsylvania. Prof. 
J. V. Montgomery has been at its head for the past nine 
years, during which time it has grown in size and useful- 
ness. Careful drill is given in the common school 
branches, together with history, the Constitution of the 
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United States, physical geography and physiology, and 
one session is spent upon chemistry, natural philosophy, 
rhetoric, algebra and book-keeping, while special atten- 
tion is all the while given to vocal music, object teaching, 
and penmanship. The course is full and thorough, and 
the fact that many end their school days in the Model 
department is a fair recommendation of its efficiency. 


Nortuampton: The Weaversville Academy has re- 
opened under the direction of Mr. F. P. Bender. This 
academy is situated near Weaversville, a pleasant village 
about two and one-half miles from Catasauqua. From 
thirty to forty boarders may be accommodated. For par- 
ticulars address the Principal, at Bethlehem, Pa. 


SusqueHaNNA.—The County Superintendent says: 
“ At Great Bend, the graded school building has been 
enlarged and remodeled. The grounds are the most at- 
tractive in the place; while three of the four departments 
are furnished in excellent style. A Cabinet Organ, 
Timby’s Globe Clock, Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary, 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, and more than $100 
worth of paintings, photographs, tablets, &c., are in 
this school as evidence of what teachers may do for the 
schools in which they are placed. At Susquehanna De- 
pot, a new house is just completed, and beautifully 
furnished for a Graded School, at a cost of about $12,000. 

Again: “ The press of the county is the true friend 
of our work. The columns of the several papers are 
generally open gratis for all matters of educational inter- 
est, but the pulpit is silent, and its ministers, as a general 
rule, pay no attention to our schools. When approached 
upon the subject of visiting schools they say, ‘ My heart 
is with you ;’ and we marvel greatly that the heart should 
get so far away from the body. Sympathy without action 
is like faith without works. The Common School is a 
bulwark of the Christian Church. Why can not preach- 
ers preach education as well as temperance or any other 
duty? Surely ‘wisdom is the principal thing.’ ” 

Tioca: The current session of the Normal School at 
Mansfield, opened Sept. 1st. The whole number of pu- 
pils reported, during the past year, was 337,—males 161, 
females 196; whole number of Normal students, 225, 
pupils in Model school 112. Prof. F. A. Allen has re- 
signed the principalship of this school and been succeeded 
by Prof. J. D. Streit, though owing to the ill health of 
the latter gentleman, all duties and responsibilities of 
Principal will, for the present, devolve upon Prof. Chas. 
H. Verrill, to whom all communications should be ad- 
dressed. The resignation of Prof. Allen was tendered in 
February, but was not accepted until the close of the last 
session in the hope that his services as Principal might 
still be retained to the school, but the impaired state of 
his health, consequent upon thirty years continuous labor 
as teacher, rendered it necessary that he should retire. 





Avstria.—The new Common School Law is creating 
considerable stir in the priesthood. The Primate of 
Pesth has issued a Pastoral Letter, condemning it, and 
urging the clergy to watch over “ catholic science,” and 
the schools or Peter’s little boat will assuredly sink. In 
Hungary the Prince Primate Simor has published a Pas- 
toral, taking the field against unsectarian schools, as ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the true faith. He remarks 
that “a Gatholic religious education can only be given ina 
Catholic common school, standing in immediate connec- 
tion with the church, and the clergy have an indestructi- 
ble right to the general direction of school affairs.” The 
clergy are exhorted to agitate against the law and. to 
preach from the altar against the establishment of unsec- 
tarian schools.— Michigan Teacher. 


Neprasxa.—Some months since, the Legislature of 











Nebraska enacted a law establishing a State University. 
The University to consist of six departments, to wit : 

ist. A College of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 

ad. A College of Agriculture, 

3d. A College of Law. 

4th. A College of Medicine. 

sth. A College of Practical Science, Civil Engineering 
and Mechanics. 

6th. A College of Fine Arts. 

Provided, That the College of Fine Arts shall be es- 
tablished only when the annual income of the University 
fund shall have reached one hundred thousand dollars. 

These ditferent departments are to have forty-nine pro- 
fessors. 

France.—The Empress Eugenie is the especial pa- 
troness of certain new establishments, which are called 
“schools of secondary instruction.” The object of these 
schools is announced to be, “to bestow on the women of 
France a more liberal education than they have hitherto 
received at public schools, in order to elevate the dignity 
of the wife, increase the authority of the mother of a 
family over her children, and enlarge the legitimate in- 
fluence of women in society.”” Under the system formerly 
in vogue, a girl finished her education at the age of 
twelve, when she received her‘first communion. Now 
the blank between that time and her marriage may be 
filled with useful instruction which will exert an im- 
portant influence upon her future life, and will take a 
part of her time usually devoted to novels. These schools 
have now been in operation one year, and are highly 
complimented by M. Duray, Minister of Pub!i: Instruc- 
tion. 

Although there has been very encouraging progress in 
educational matters within the past few years, still there 
are many districts where from thirty to sixty per cent. of 
the population have received no education whatever; but 
it is thought that influences are at work which will cause 
more money to be spent for education and less for sol- 
diers. The question as to whether a large army or a large 
number of free schools is the more advantageous to a na- 
tion, and which conduces most to the public welfare, 
seems to be approaching a solution. 

Russta.—There have been military schools at work 
im Russia since 1861, and so successful has the experi- 
ment been, that the army is now to form a preparatory 
school for the whole nation. The most advanced sol- 
diers are at once to be made schoolmasters or magistrate’s 
clerks. It is calculated that out of the 600,000 men 
who form the standing Russian army, at least 4,000 may 
be drafted off annually for ‘ Edueational Civil Service.” 

Moret Fotty.—Boston is to have a few building for 
her Girls’ High School, at a cost of $170,000. What 
fools they are in “ Athens!” A building for $20,000 
would be good enough. The remaining $150,000 would 
be expended more wisely on poor-houses and prisons, pave- 
ments and sewers! It is surprising that so much money 
is wasted annually in Boston for school purposes. Why, 
they pay their City Superintendent a better salary than 
most Governors receive! They argue that “the best is 
the cheapest,” and if they like the figures perhaps out- 
siders shouldn’t grumble; though we protest against all 
such expensive Yankee notions, as likely to have some 
mischievious influence upon places near and remote, 
now wisely economical in school matters. Cash is better 
than brains--money better than man—as everybody 
knows ; and as to public improvements, these should be 
in all directions desirable or possible, before expending 
the public money in building first-class public schools. 
“Vox populi, vox Dei.” Of course / 

Texas has no public schools. 














Book NOTICES. 


Tue Worxs or Horace. Edited, with Explanatory 
Notes. By Thomas Chase, A. M., Professor in Haver- 
ford College, Pa. 12 mo. Pp. 430. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge G Brother. 1869. 

This is another of the Messrs. Eldredge’s series of the 
Latin classics, by Chase & Stuart; and it is a fit companion 
for their Casar and Virgil. Not cumbered with useless 
notes, but enriched very much, in the way of annotation 
and explanation, calculated to aid without doing all the 
work for the student, it is about the best schoci edition 
of the great Roman poet and satirist that we know of. 
At the same time the size is convenient, the paper good, 
the type large and clear, and the binding plain and attrac- 
tive. B. 


Tue Parser AND ANALyzerR for beginners; with dia- 
‘grams and suggestive pictures. By Francis A. March, 
Professor of English and comparative Philology in Lafay- 
ette College, Pa., and author of “* Comparative Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language, Gc.” 12 mo. Pp. 86. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
Though prepared for use with Fowler’s commonschool 


grammar, to which it makes constant reference, this little | 


book can well stand by itself as a manual for oral instruc- 
tion in the departments of grammar to which it relates. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the author’s main 
design, as set forth in the preface: “This book is made 
to task the memory as little as possible, perception and 
judgment as much as possible.” B. 


New Practicat Aritumetic, In which the Science and 
its applications are simplified by induction and analysis. 
Prepared to accompany tbe Mathematical series of Benj. 
Greenleaf, A. M. By the author of “New Elementary 
Algebra,” Ge. 12 mo. Pp. 324 - Boston: Robert 8. 
Davis G Co. Philadelphia: F. A. Bancroft & Co. 
Having noticed this sterling book not long ago, it 

needs now only to be said that it embraces all of common 

Arithmetic that any ordinary scholar requires. It is full 

on the Metric system of Weights and Measures, Annual 

Interest, and the operations relating to Internal Revenue. 

The edition has been critically revised, and it is now 

offered to the schools as one that is to be “permanent,” — 

if such a thing can be, in the economy (or the reverse) 


of text books. B. 


Stopparp’s Primary Arirumetic—with Illustrations and 
Tables—By Fobn F. Stoddard, A. M., Small 12 mo. 
pp. 110. New York, Sheldon G Co., 1869. 

A Scnoot Aritumetic. Being a Combination of the 
greater part of the American Intellectual Arithmetic and 
the Rudiments of Arithmetic, with additional matter of 
practical value in business affairs, and a number of pro- 
blems, embracing a great variety of Arithmetical Combi- 
nations, Small 12 mo. pp. 380. Same Author and Pub- 
lisbers, 1869. 

Stopparn’s Comptete Aritumetic. Being the New 
Practical Arithmetic of the Series, with additions for a 
full, practical course of instruction in High Schools and 
Academies. 12 mo. 456 pp. 

The last named of these works we have examined and 
noticed, with commendation, on a former occasion ; the 
first and second were new to us. We like the first espe- 
cially. It is a very successful attempt at a book for intro- 
ducing, by the oral method, the natural number to the 
attention of childhood, and is well considered, every part 
and figure and illustration being adapted to promote the 
object in view—and that is the distinct conception of 
figures, representing numbers and their use. The second 
book we also like, as a happy combination of men- 








tal with written arithmetic, and as aiding in the return, 
to that degree, of old-fashioned “ cyphering,” as it was 
called. Too much prominence has latterly been given 
to mere mental arithmetic; many teachers supposing it 
to be all in all, when in fact it was only intended to be a 
means of introducing written arithmetic to the mind, 
Following each other to a certain point in their proper 
order, and then combined, mental and written arithme- 
tic are indispensable to eich other. B. 


Hisrorrz pe Cuarres XII. Par Voltaire. Nouvelle 
Edition. Publice avec une carte de [Europe centrale, 
des notes litteraires et des eclaircessements historiques et 
geographiques; Par E, Brochard Danteuille, ancien 
eleve de I’Ecole normale superieure, agrege d histoire. 
With Explanatory Notes and an English Vocabulary, 
by Gustave Wasson, B. A., Assistant Master of Harrow 
school. 12 mo. Pp. 294 Philadelpbia: F. B. Lip- 
pincottG Co, 1869. 

The American publishers of this work have com- 
menced to issue “a series of good and popular French 
reading books, with explanatory notes and an English- 
French vocabulary, for the special use of American 
schools ;” and they could not have selected a better speci- 
men of good French and fine writing to begin with 
than this. Written when Voltaire was young, and con- 
sequently before he became notorious for infidelity, no- 
thing inimical to Christianity will be found in the work, 
and everything calculated to interest and give good taste 
in style. B. 
Haven’s Ruetoric. Rhetoric: a Text-Book, designed 

for use in schools and colleges, and for private study. By 

Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the 

Northwestern University, Evanston. 12mo. Pp. 381. 

Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper G@ Brothers. 1869. 


This could not be Haven’s and be less than good. 
The divisions of the subject—as treated in the various 
chapters,—seem all that can be desired; the treatment 
of each, the perfection of force and clearness; and illus- 
trative quotations, selections, etc., aptly chosen, and out 
of the beaten track. A book by a master—rich in the 
results of class-room experience. 


Ovurttines or Composition. Designed to simplify and de- 
welop the principles of the Art, by means of exercises in 
the preparation of Essays, Debates, Lectures and Ora- 
tions. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and private Stu- 
dents. By H. } Zander G T. E. Howard, A. M. 
12 mo. pp. 204 Boston: R. 8. Davis@ Co. 1869. 
This is a new and improved edition of the work of 

which we have already given a notice. It proposes sub- 

jects for composition ; then it gives the ideas, either from 
the nature of the topic, or the student’s own general read- 
ing, that would naturally suggest themselves to his mind 
on having his attention strongly turned to that topic; and 
finally, it arranges those ideas in their logical order. 
With this preparation or aid, it leaves to himself to do the 
work of clothing these thoughts in appropriate language, 
or, in other words, of writing a composition upon the 
subject in question. Than this, we can think of no bet- 
ter method of teaching the so-called art of compositon ; 
yet, after all, care must be taken not to do too much by 
this or any other, as it were, merely mechanical method, 
but to put the student upon his own resources as soon as 
practicable. One truly original page of good thought 
put into appropriate language, is worth all the suggested 
matter that can be written. Still, there is undeniable 
truth in the remark of nearly all teachers, that the diffi- 
culty is to get that one first original effort, and that to 
get it you must previously train the proper powers, We 
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admit this, and we can, therefore, conscientiously recom- 
mend the book before us for that purpose, with the cau- 
tion not to use it too long nor altogether. B. 
INDEPENDENT Tuirp Reaper. Containing a simple il- 
lustrated Treatise on Elocution; choice and classified 

Readings ; with full notes, and a complete Index. By 

FJ. Madison Watson, author of National Readers and | 

Spellers ; Hand-Book of Gymnastics; Manual of Calis. 

thenics; Phonetic Tables, Gc. 12 mo. Pp. 240 

New York. A. S. Barnes @ Co. 1869. 

This isa very delightful Reeder, indeed, filled with new 
and much of it original matter, and every story and les- 
son calculated to instruct, as well as please and interest. 
The foot-notes explain all the hard words and difficult 
passages, and the letters a:e so marked as to give to the 
careful student an exact clue to the author’s system <) 
pronunciation. It is true, that we do not like some of | 
his notions on that subject, being to our mind somewhat 
provincial and not English in many respects; but this is | 
a small matter which the teacher can cet right. With | 
this exception, the book is a right good one. B. 





Tae American Home Garven. Being Principles and | 
Rules for the culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, | 
and Shrubbery. To which are added brief notes on 
Farm Crops, with a table of their average products and 
chemical constituents, By Alexander Watson. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Pp. 531. Cloth, $2.00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 

Alcott, in his recent work entitled “Tablets,” tells 
the story of how Grillis, transformed from a beast into a 
man, used to discourse with his table companions as to 
his better mode of taking food in his former state than 
his present one, since he took instinctively what was best 
for him, avoiding whet was hurtful; but now though 
endowed with reason ard natural knowledge to guide him 
in the selection, he yet seemed to have fallen below the 
beast he had formerly been, since he found he liked what 
did not like him, and took it also without hesitation. 
“Ye desire from the gods,” said he, “excellent health 
and a beautiful old age, but your table opposes itself, 
since it fetters the hands of Zeus.”” There's a moral in 
the fable, and those who would make the “ application” 
may find some use for works like this. The author is 
an enthusiast upon the subject of gardening, and from 
experimental knowledge in all branches of the art, he 
gives full and explicit directions upon the growing of 
vegetables, fruit and flower culture, the propagation of 
plants and vines, selection of trees, both fruit and orna- 
mental, with modes of planting and grafting, and treat- 
ment of diseases of fruit trees. He also gives select lists 
of flowers, hardy shrubs, evergreens, and shade and fruit 
trees. The opening chapters are upon hot-beds, garden- 
ing tools, manures, injurious insects, and other matters 
of vital interest to the gardener, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. As to the planting of fruit and shade trees 
especially, there is far too little of it done. Cannot more 
attention be attracted to this important matter, by the 
teachers in our schools encouraging their pupils, each of 
them, to plant at least ome tree a year—regarding it a 
matter of personal duty. 

Beruner Ecuo, The German Echo, a guide to German 
couversation; or Dialogues on ordinary and familiar 
subjects, With an adequate vocabulary. Edited for 
the use of American Students, by Fames H. Worman, 
A, M. 12 mo. Pp. 303. New York. A. 8. Barnes 
@ Co. 1869. as 5 
This is, in the main, a reprint of the Germen Echo, by 

Wolfran, and is admirably calculated to provide the stu- 

dent, intending to visit Europe, with a knowledge of the 





colloquial phrases and the idioms he will meet in his 
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travels in Germany; the subjects of the conversations 

being those of the most ordinary occurrence. B. 

Tue Lirerature or THE Ace or Exizazeru. By Ed- 
win P Whipple, 12 mo. Pp. 364 Boston: Fields, 

Osgood G Co. 186g. 

This is not a collection of selections from the best 
writings of the Elizabethan age of English literature, but 
a series of very able essays, by E. P. Whipple, upon the 
literary character and writings of such men as Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Raleigh, Bacon, &c., with 
many of the minor lights of that bright era. Interwoven 
are, of course, many brilliant and characteristic passages 
from the authors discussed ; and the whole is calculated 
to give perhaps as good an idea of their style and literary 
rank as would be derived from anything short of a careful 
perusal of the whole of their works. The author's own 
style and handling of the subject are good, and less biased 
by local or clique feeling than is usual in such cases, B. 
Apvam Bepe. By George Eliot, "Author's Household 

‘Edition, 12mo. 315 double-column pages. Boston: 

Fields, Osgood @ Co, 1869. Green cloth, $1.00. 
Romota. By George Eliot. Author's Housebold Edi- 

tion, 12mo. Pp. 344. Boston: Fields, Osgood G Co. 

1869. Green cloth, $1.00. 

These volumes, received through Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia, are uniform im 
style with the editions of Reade and Thackeray, recently 
issued by the same publishers. They are of convenient 
size, and in type much pleasanter to the eye than the 
nonpareil of the “ Diamond” issues. This dollar edition 
should become popular, for George Eliot is one of Eng- 
land’s very few great novelists, and deserves to be more 
widely known in this country. After Thackeray and 
Dickens, she surely holds the third place among English 
story-writers. “ Adam Bede” is a tale of humbie life, im 
which figures Dinah, the young Methodist preacher, a 
new character in literature; while, in “ Romola,” the 
reader finds both scene and plot widely different, it repre- 
senting life and character in Florence four centuries ago. 


Oxptown Forxs. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, etc. 12mo. Pp. 608. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood G Co. 1869. Cloth, $2.00. 

A vacation trip to Mammoth Cave and to Louisville, 
to see the great eclipse of August 7th, was rendered all 
the more pleasant with Oldtown Folks as a traveling 
companion. New England life at the close of the last 
century is here portrayed, of which the author says: “I 
have an object in this book more than the mere telling 
of the story ; it is to interpret to the world New England 
life and character in what may be called the seminal 
period.” And this she has done well, showing that life 
in all its phases, in town and country, mansion and farm~- 
house, church and school. The book embraces a variety 
of character, all admirably sketched, from shiftless Sam 
Lawson, with ready wit and do-nothing propensities, and 
busy Aunt Lois, who bore the cares of the whole family 
upon her heart,—watching, praying, fretting, and scolding 
for all,—to Parson Avery and his daughter Esther, single- 
hearted and with souls pure as unblemished crystal, or 
Schoolmaster Rossiter, who taught that “he whose 
daily work is in itself a pleasure, ought not to ask for 
riches.” Her description of the schools of the day, in 
which both sexes were educated, is a strong argument for 
co-education. But the book, to be known, must be 
read, as its numerous characters are true to life, and it 
touches tenderly on themes which, though old, are ever 
new, and which find a response in every true human 
heart. The fact that already more than twenty-five 
thousand copies of the work have been sold, is, perhaps, 
as favorable notice as author or publishers could desire. 
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DerarTMENT oF ComMoNn Scuoots, 
Haraissurc, August, 1869. 


Orriciat. } 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Fiftieth Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Mowry & Giff’s English and Classical 
High School, Providence, R. I. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Jersey | 
City for 1869. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for September. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- | 
struction of Kentucky for 1868. 

Catalogue of the Western University of Pennsylvania. | 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Educational Bulletin, for September. 

Normal Principles of Education, an Address by John 
C. Harkness, A. M. 

Circular of the State Normal University, Wilmington, | 
Delaware. 

Annual Catalogue of Kishacoquillas Seminary and Nor- 
mal Institute for 1869. 

Educational Gazette for August. 

Register of Louisiana State Seminary, near Alexandria, 
La. 

Catalogue of Classical and Commercial High School, 
Lawrenceville, N. | 
Report of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum for 
the year 1868. 

Catalogue of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- | 
ter, Pa. 

Journal De L’Instruction Publiqne, Quebec. 

Teacher’s Advocate for September. 

Register and Circular of Marshall College. 

Normal School, West Virginia. 

Circular of Salem Collegiate Institute, Salem, N. J. 

Journal of Education for August, Toronto, Canada. 

Catalogue Beaver Female Seminary for 1868-69. 

The Book-Buyer for August. 

Circular of Eldersridge Academy, Eldersridge, Pa., for 
1867-68. 

Circular and Catalogue of 
Parkesburg, Pa., for 1869. 

Leisure Hours for August. 

School Law of West Virginia. 

Catalogue of Muhlenberg College for 1869. 

Catalogue of Tuscarora Academy, Academia, Pa., 
1869. 

The Educator for August. 

Circular of Keystone State Normal School for 1869. 

Catalogue of Millersville State Normal School for 1869. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Brooklyn Public 
Schools for 1869. 

Seventh Annual Announcement of the New York | 
Medical College for Women. 

Circular of Bellevue Institute, Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 
Pa., for 1869-70. 

First Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

First Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
Petersburg, Va. 

Kentucky Journal of Education for July. 


CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY. 





Parkesburg Institute, | 


for 





> | 
} 
| 





‘ ; ¢ 
All certificates of competency given by the 
State Superintendent to persons desiring to be- ' 


| given by themselves. 


| Cates. 
_ Superintendents, acting in conjunction with the 
| proper teachers’ committee, and then only for 


| Jefferson, 
| Luzerne, 


come candidates for the office of County Super- 
intendent cease to be valid upon the passing 
away of the occasion that called them forth. 
They will not serve the purpose of making the 
holders eligible to the office of Superintendent 
at the next election,.and still less are they de- 
signed to take the place of the usual certificates 
granted by County Superintendents. 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 





All professional certificates given by County 
' Superintendents in office during the last term 


| of office cease to be valid, without renewal, 


after the first of June, 1870. Superintendents 
must even renew the certificates of this class 
Of course, this does not 
apply to the new grade of permanent certifi- 
These can be annulled only by County 


cause. 


——————— 


INSTITUTES. 


Teacher’s Institutes have already been held 
in the counties of Bradford, Columbia and Erie. 


| We here insert below the times and places of 
| the holding of Institutes in such other coun- 


ties as have reported to us: 
Tioga, Tioga, 

Potter, Coudersport, 
Clearfield, Curwensville, 
Brookville, 

W ilkesbarre, 
Doylestown, 
West Chester, 
Youngsville, 
Media, 

New Castle. 6s 
Norristown, 
Lancaster, 

Pottsville, 

Meadville, 
Emporium, 
Lewistown, 

Great Bend, 
Prompton, 


Sept. 
Oct. 


7. 


Bucks, 
Chester, 
Warren, 
Delaware, 
Lawrence, 
Montgomery, 
Lancaster, 
Schuylkill, 
Crawford, 
Cameron, 
Mifflin, 
| Susquehanna. 
Warren, 
Centre, 
| Fayette, Beowteville, 
It is desirable to have a full and accurate list 
of Institutes to be published next month. 
Under the new officers it is expected that 
| there will be no falling off either in the atten- 
dance at the Institutes or in the interest taken 
in them. We have not yet reached high-wa- 
ter mark in either respect. 
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OCTOBER ELECTION OF DIREC- 
TORS, 


At the ensuing October election, Directors 
must be chosen in every school district to take 
the places of those whose terms expire on the 
first Monday of June next, and also to fill all 
existing vacancies in the boards. None of the 
persons so elected can take their seats before 
the time fixed by law for the re-organization of 
boards, viz: the first Monday of June, 1870. 





INSTITUTE LECTURERS. 





S. S. Jack, Pleasant Unity, Westmoreland 
eounty, Pa., will accept propositions to lecture 
and give instruction at Institutes. Mr. Jack 
is so well and favorably known to the teachers 
of the State as to need no introduction to them. 

J. C. Gilchrist, California, Washington 
county, Pa., is willing to spend some weeks of 
the fall and winter months in Institute work. 
Mr. Gilchrist has had large experience in all 
departments of the educational field, and is a 
very earnest man and a good teacher. 


OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 








Appreciating the necessity that exists for 
each county superintendent to have an office 
in some central location, in which to transact 
the public business appertaining to his office, 
the following circular was addressed to each 


board of county commissioners in the State: 
DrPaRTMENT oF ComMoON ScuHooLs, 
HarrispurG, August 25, 1869. | 
To the County Commissioners of County: 

GENTLEMEN :—I desire to call your attention to the 
duty of providing a suitable room, either in connection 
with your other county offices or elsewhere, to be used as 
an office for the County Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

Such a central office is needed for the following pur- 
poses : 

1. To distribute to the best advantage the large num- 
ber of documents now received by County Superintend- 
ents for directors, teachers, and citizens. 

2. To hold special examinations of teachers to fill va- 
cancies. 

3. To transact at stated times the large amount of pub- 
lic business relating to school affairs which now devolves 
upon County Superintendents. 

4. To exhibit articles of school furniture and appara- 
tus, and different kinds of text-books. 

Hoping you will at once see, by the reasons above given, 
the propriety of providing your County Superintendent 
with the same facilities for transacting business as you 
have provided for other county officers, and awaiting to be 
informed of your action in the matter, I am, very respect- 
fully, Your Obedient Servant, 

J. P. Wicxersnam, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
Answers to this circular have been received 


from the counties named below, to the follow- 








ing effect: Bucks, Cameron, Cumberland, 
Lawrence, McKean, Northumberland, Potter, 
and Wyoming, have provided rooms as re- 
quested ; Luzerne expects to have one ready 
soon; Lebanon deferred the consideration of 
the matter for the present. Other counties 
have as yet given no reply. 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. | NAME. { RESIDENCE. 
451|Sophia A. Collins,...|Hamlinton P.O., Wayne Co. 
452|Robert L. Christine... |Lairdsville “ Lycoming “ 
453) Thomas H. Murray..|Clearfield ‘ Clearfield “ 
454| James S. Smith..... - “ - * 
455, Annie Means... ....../ Washington “ Wash’gton “ 
456|Mary A. Gallagher, .| Dayton ‘© Armstrong * 
457| James M. Briggs....| Indiana “ Indiana 
458| Mary S. Corse......|N. Jackson, ‘* Susq’hanna 
459|Mary S. Mills .....+... Dimock = = 

460i Lucy Whitney... sore ¥ cunguville “© Warren 
461,M. E. Davidson,...... Coudersport ** Potter 
462] Olive M. Lord...... «--|Scranton ‘* Luzerne 
463|Mary L D. Wilson.. -* = - * 
464!Lizzie Penman...... “— - - - 
465|Kattie M. Finley....|Gibson “ Susq’hanna 





“ 
“ec 
“ 
“ 





466) Lizzie A. Latter....... Strickerville “ Chester “ 
467|Oliver M. Shingle...|WestChester“  “ “ 
468|Thomas E. Mullin...|Phenixville “ “ “ 
469| Mary L. Baker........ West Chester“ “ “s 
470|Elizabeth P. Sankey.. “ “6 “ 
471|Leonard Thomas...... Mortonville “ “ 
472|Sarah Hughes. ........ Marshallton “ “ 
473'Hattie D. Sahler...... Downingtown “6 


“ “ “ 


474|Martin Shofner......|Phenixville 
475|Thamzin Gray......|Embreville 


“ “ “ 








———@——$—$<—$___——_—_ 


DISTRICT REPORTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 





York county, the last on the list, and one of 
the largest in the State, was the first to have 
on file in the School Department all ‘the Dis- 
trict reports and certificates. 

The following counties have filled their 
quota, and come next in order for promptness : 
Berks, Bradford, Cambria, Carbon, Chester, 
Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, Delaware, 
Forest, Huntingdon, Jefferson, Juniata, Lan- 
caster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh. Mifflin, 
Montgomery, Montour, Northampton, Perry, 
Pike, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Venango, 
Wayne and Westmoreland. 

Allegheny heads the list of delinquent 
counties, with 17 out, Wyoming, 7, Mercer, 
9, Tioga, 7, and quite a number of others from 
one to four. 

According to Section LXXI of the School 
Law, page 96 of the Digest, all the delinquent 
districts have forfeited their share of the State 
appropriation. If, however, the reports and 
certificates be forwarded immediately to the 
County Superintendent, that he may approve 
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and transmit them to this Department, a war- 
rant may yet be issued for the appropriation. 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 





It is proper to complete here the history of 
the contested election cases commenced in the 
August number, and omitted last month for 
want of room. 

Samuel Sickler received the highest vote for 
Superintendent at the’Convention of Directors, 
in the county of Wyoming. As heretofore 
stated he could not be commissioned on account 
of his want of qualifications. E. L. Under- 
wood received next to the highest vote in the 
convention, and would have been commissioned 
as Superintendent had it not been for the ob- 
jections filed against him in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. In answer to the summons 


tion, July 15, and the following is the report 
of the committee who conducted it: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
Harrissure, July 15th, 1869. 
Hon. F. P. Wickersham, Superintendent Common Schools : 
Six: The undersigned appointed a committee to ex- 
amine E, L. Underwood, who received the second high- 
est number of votes for the office of County Superin- 
tendent, of Wyoming county, in the Convention of 
School Directors, held on the fourth of May last, at 
Tunkhannock, and against whom there are objections on 
file in this department, charging that he does not possess 
the qualifications the law requires, have in accordance 
with the duty devolved upon them examined him, and 
they respectfully report that they do not consider him 
qualified to receive a county professional certificate, and 
therefore deem him legally unfitted to hold the office of 
County Superintendent. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Henry Hovcr, * 
Amos Row, 
Having witnessed the examination of E. L. Under- 
wood, I ¢oncur in the conclusion arrived at by the above 
committee. J. P. Wickrrsuam, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 
The decision of the committee being unfa- 
vorable to Mr. Underwood, J. B. Rhodes, of 
Tunkhannock, the old Superintendent, was ap- 
pointed. 
The opinions in the Pike and Forest county 
cases, omitted in August, are inserted below. 


PIKE COUNTY CASE—OPINION. 
DirartMent or Common Scuoors, } 
Harnispurc, July 2, 1869. f 

In the matter of the objections to the issue of a 


t Committee. 





Commission to John Layton of the County of 


Pike, made by E. S. Decker and others, and 
filed at various dates during the month of May, 
1869, / 
This case involves simply a matter of fact. 
John Layton, the Superintendent elect, is ac- 
cused of having been intoxicated at various 
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, : , | the charge has not been sustained. 
of this Department, hegappeared for examina- | 
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times and places, and the State Superintendent 
is asked to refuse to issue a Commission to him 
on that account. 

Intemperance is a grave charge to bring 
against a Superintendent of Schools, and, if 
proven against him, will always prevent the 
issue of a commission to a person elected Coun- 
ty Superintendent, or cause his removal from 
office when commissioned. 

In the case of Mr. Layton a large number of 
letters, petitions and affidavits have been re- 
ceived, many in favor, and a smaller number 
against him; the evidence contained in these 
papers has been carefully considered, the facts 
elicited at the protracted hearing which was ac- 
corded the parties interested at the rooms of the 
School Department have been allowed their due 
weight, and the conclusion arrived at, is that 
A suspicion 
is entertained that Mr. Layton’s habits in the 
matter of drinking may not have always been 
as regular as they ought to have been, but he 


| cannot be condemned on a mere suspicion, 
| The answer he makes to the specific charge of 


intoxication, the support he receives from 
prominent gentlemen in the county, the unani- 
mous vote with which he was elected Superin- 
tendent, the general expression of school di- 
rectors and teachers in his favor, and the posi- 
tions of trust which he has held, constittute a 
mass of evidence overwhelmingly in his favor. 
No good reason existing therefore why the 
commission as County Superintendent of the 
County of Pike should be longer withheld from 
John Layton, it is hereby ordered to be issued. 
J. P. Wickersnam, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
At the hearing, J. A. Congdon, Esq., of Har- 


| risburg, appeared as counsel for the objectors, 


and William Miller, Esq., of Harrisburg, as 
ccunsel for the respondent. 


FOREST COUNTY CASE—OPINION. 


DerarTMENT or Common SCHOOLS, ) 
Harrissurc, July 6th, 1869. § 

In the matter of the objections to the issue of a 
commission to §. F. Rohrer, as County Super- 
intendent of the County of Forest, made by A. 
H. Steele and others, and filed during the 
month of May, 1869: 

The petition received in this case reads as 
follows : ‘* We, the undersigned, School Di- 
rectors of Forest county, object to your com- 
missioning S. F. Rohrer as Superintendent of 
the Common Schools for this county, on ac- 
count of his intemperate habits and use of intox- 
icating liquors.” This petition is duly signed 
by a majority of two boards of directors, there 
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being eight boards in the county, and the facts 
set forth in it are sworn to in a general way, 
by one of the signers. In addition, the same 
charge is made against Mr. Rohrer by three 
members of the Board of Directors of Jenks 
township, and more or less positively certified 
to in the affidavits of five private citizens. 

In answer to these charges, some thirty affi- 
davits certifying to Mr. Rohrer’s excellent 
character for temperance, and answering the 
charges made against him, were received from 
citizens, as well as numerous petitions and let- 
ters setting forth the same facts. 

At the hearing which was accorded the par- 
ties at the rooms of the School Department, on 
Wednesday, June 16th, the counsel for the re- 
spondent maintained that the objections pre- 
sented by the directors, not being “ certified 
to under oath or affirmation by at least three of 
the signers,” as the law requires, could not be 
considered, and that consequently the case must 
be dismissed. The point thus raised has more 
technical than real weight, for all the persons 
who swore to the allegations made in the peti- 
tion of the directors would have willingly signed 
the petition had they been asked to do so, and 
the end of justice ought not to be defeated by 
a simple omission of this character. But allow- 
ing the omission made to be fatal to the object 
of the directors, it does not follow that the 
case mustbedismissed. The State superintend- 
ent, it is held, hasa clear legal right, of his 
own motion, to take evidence in reference to 
the moral character of a person elected to or 
holding the office of County Superintendent of 
Schools, This power is found, first, in Sec. 
CXXII, p. 150, Digest of School Laws, of 
1866, which reads, “« He shall have the power 
of removing any County Superintendent for ne- 
glect of duty, incompetency, or immorality, and 
to appoint another in his stead, until the next 
triennial convention of directors.” This pro- 
vision, it is true, has reference to removal from 
office, but it is clear that the law was never 
meant to compel the State Superintendent to 
grant a commission one day which it requires 
him to annul the next. 

And, second, in Sec. VI., Law of 1867. in 
reference to the election of County Supe in- 
tendents, in which it is expressly enjoined .hat 
no one shall be commissioned as County Super- 
intendent, “‘ unless he has a sound moral char- 
acter.” The case must, therefore, be deter- 
mined by the facts involved in it. What are 
they? 

In a discussion of the evidence presented for 
and against Mr. Rohrer, it soon became evi- 
dent that both the charges and the answers 
thereto were so loosely made, being quite in- 
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definite as to place, time, and circumstances, 
that no positive conclusion could be arrived at. 
The decision was, therefore, postponed, and 
the parties requested to take further testimony, 
the objectors making specific charges, and the 
respondent having the privilege of answering 
them, if able to do so, ‘This course being ac- 
ceded to by both parties, they agreed to meet 
in the borough of Tionesta, Tuesday, June 
zgth, but, although the respondent was present 
with numerous witnesses who certified to his 
temperate habits, none of the witnesses of the 
objectors made their appearance. The evi- 
dence against Mr. Rohrer, therefore, not being 
of such a character as toconvict him of habitual 
intemperance, or even of being intoxicated, 
within the last three years, during which time 
he has held the office of County Superintend- 
ent, and as positive evidence of this character 
will at any time secure his removal from the 
office of Superintendent, a commission is hereby 
ordered to be issued to him. 
J. P. WickersHam, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 

At the hearing, the objectors appeared in 
their own behalf, and P. Jenks, Esq.,of Brook- 
ville, appeared for the respondent. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JULY AND 
AUGUST. 

Apams.—Teachers’ Examinations were attended by 
full boards, and audiences varying from sixty to one- 
hundred. In some districts the term has been increased, 
and salaries advanced. 

Indications for a prosperous schoo] term are very en- 
couraging. 

Crntre.—Normal Institute opened July 28, and is in 
successful operation. 

Cuzsrer.—Several Districts are about to start sigh 
schools. A number of houses are now in process of erec- 
tion ; two of them for graded schools. 

Crawrorp.—Normal Institutes at Woodcock and 
Spartansburg. 

Detawarz.—Ridley township is waking up. Salar- 
ies have been advanced, and the school houses will be 
supplied with new furniture. 

Forgst.—The Schools of Barnett District are to be 
supplied with globes, and the Clarington school is to have 
an Orrery and Tellurian. 

Jerrzrson.—Two elegant new houses are being 
erected, one in Washington and one in Young District. 

Lancastzr.—We are losing many of our best teachers 
every year, on account of the business not affording them 
a proper support. 

Lrsanon.—A majority of the districts pay according 
to certificate and success in teaching. 

Lycominc.— We will have a longer average school term 
this year than ever before. New houses are being erected 
in Muncy Creek, Loyalsock and Upper Fairfield. 

NortTuampton.—In Allen, Bath, Chapman, South 
Easton, Forks, Palmer, Williams and Plainfield the sala- 
ries of teachers have been advanced. 

Pitrspurc.—The City Institute was attended by 185 
teachers, and was the most profitable ever held in this 
city. A school for deaf mutes was opened on the first of 
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this month under the control of the Central Board of 
Education. 
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Warren.—The schools of Deerfield are making rapid 
progress under the supervision of District Superintcndent 


Scnvytxitt.—Salary of Principal in Port Carbon in- | Clark, supported by an efficient board of Directors. 


creased to 85 dollars per month; salary in grammar 
schools 65 dollars; increase in many districts; falling off 
in none. 

ScranTon.—Total attendance of scholars, 1,613; | 
average attendance, 1,275 ; percentage, 79. 

SomerseT.—Superintendent has been making efforts to | 
have Conemaugh District adopt the Common School | 
System; prospects good. 


| School opened August 30, under Prof. J. 


Wayne.—Teachers are very scarce. County Normal 
W. Belknap as 
Principal. 


Yorx.—The examinations of Teachers are well attend- 


} ed by Directors and citizens, and a great deal of interest 


is manifested. The different boards have already agreed 
to grant teachers the time to attend the protracted Insti- 
tute to be held by the Superintendent. 





REPORTS AND ADDRESSES. 





ABSENTEEISM AND ITS CORREC- 
TION.* 


At the meeting of this Association, held last 
year, a committee was appointed to report at 
its next meeting “ reliable statistics respecting 
absenteeism of the children of the country from 





the schools, and of the crimes resulting there- 
from, and to present the outlines of a bill for 
legislative enactment that may correct such 
evils as far as may be done by a legal course.” 

The committee appointed begs leave to make 
the following report: In the efforts of the 
committee to discharge its duties the discovery 
was made that the statistics of the country in 
regard to school affairs are very unsystematic | 
and loose. ‘To obtain minute, reliable statis- 
tics would have involved much labor and ex- 
pense, and an extent of time greater than one 
year. The committee has relied on the offi- 
cial reports of the school departments of several 
States, and collated therefrom the facts pre- 
sented in a generalized form. They are suffi- 
ciently reliable for practical teachings. 

For twenty years Absenteeism has been a 
burden of thought on the minds of educators 
all over our land. In some annual report of 
every city, town, county and State in this 
Union there can be found earnest discussions 
of this subject and every year multiplies the 
lamentations of educators over the dreadful evil. 
The chapters thereon contained in the annual 
messages of Governors, the reports of State 
Superintendents, of Principals and Superinten- 
dents of city schools and of Boards of Educa- 
tion can be counted by the thousand. The | 
education of 100,000 children in Pennsylvania | 
is totally neglected; in I'linois, 150,000; in | 








computations make the number of children in 
the United States, not receiving even an ele- 
mentary education to be two and one-half mil- 
lions. What are the evils that give so much 
anxiety to those entrusted with the education 
of the race? First,—Crime. This is proven 
by a priori arguments. God has wisely adopt- 
ed the period of youth to the labor of learning 
and discipline. ‘The mind is awake through 
the incentive of curiosity to all the forms of 
nature, the senses are in their active vigor, and 
the energies are not burdened with the cares 
of life. It isthe period in which, through all 
the elements of character must be infused the 
bracing effects of application, the expanding 
properties of knowledge, the toning action of 
discipline, and the refining forces of culture 
and instruction. 

This period having passed unimproved, has 


| passed forever, and the mind is left a spiritless 
| and vapid thing trailing in the dust like a lim- 


ber vine, leafless because choked with weeds, 
and fruitless because unsupported by the oak. 
The seed-time was at hand, but no seed scat- 
tered. The tide was up, but the bark went 
not out upon it. Neglected opportunity is a 
crime that God punishes with fearful retribu- 
tion. ‘The young must have occupation, and 
this occupation must be supplied by the school 
room. ‘Their minds must be pre-occupied by 
habits of thought and self-discipline or the 
thousand temptations that encompass them 
will rush in and overflow their innocence. 
Vice is ever ready to dispute with Virtue 
possession of the territory of the soul. What 
Virtue forsakes Vice seizes with wonderful 
avidity. She is ever enterprising and progres- 
sive. She has her schools well organized for 


Ohio, 135,000; in New York, 200,000; and | every grade, and well equipped with teachers 
so of other Commonwealths. Very judicious | of every talent and age. The boy who does 
| not enter the temples of learning, built by the 

*Report of Special Committee—Messrs. J. C. Gilebrist, | munificent hand of the State or by private en- 


W. H. Parker, and A. 0. N her. Read by Mr. J. C. 
Gilchrist. ’ ae ae ee | dowment, must enter the street school, always 
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standing with open doors. .Thence he is pro- 
moted to the school of loungers; then to the 
saloon school; the tippler’s school; the gam- 
bler’s school ; the swearing school, and finishes 
his course in the school of lies and lust. All 
these charge no tuition. In them dullness is 
sure to learn. The appetite and zeal displayed 
in this vicious education never stop with mere 
rudiments, but push on untila plenum of bale- 
ful knowledge and depraved appetite is secured. 
Vice lavishly spends her money to furnish her 
rooms and render her lessons attractive. She 
has great sagacity and skill in selecting her 
literature, and with great adroitness she entices 
her victims from among the idle, the ignorant, 
the vacant and the unthinking. Such being 
the surroundings of society and the constitution 
of youthful tendencies, the crime arising from 
the neglected education of 100,000 children 
in Pennsylvania must be enormous. Look at 
it—100,000 youth in the street, in the saloon, 
in the gambler’s den! What a crop of crimi- 
nals we are growing! What vast labors we 
are preparing for judges and juries, lawyers 
and policemen, jailors and executioners! What 
a mountain load we are gathering to crush 
society ! é 

And if this is the oppressive, hideous view 
that presents itself in but one commonwealth, 
how deep must the feelings sink into despair 
when ‘we see the spectacle of two and a half 
millions of youth in the carnival of ignorance 
and vice. 

That absenteeism produces crime is a propo- 
sition that is proved not only by theory but 
facts. The conclusions of the theory are veri- 
fied by the official reports of the facts. 

From the annual] reports of Mr. Wicker- 
sham for 1867 and 1868, we deduce the fol- 
lowing generalization: Three-fourths of the 
youthful offenders sent to the houses of refuge 
have never been at school, or so little as to be 
equivalent in results to noJattendance. The 
statistics of other parts of our country and of 
England show about the same ratio. 

In our alms-houses there are six paupers 
without schooling to one having some educa- 
tion. ‘There are forty persons with none or 
but an indifferent education to one having a 
good education. In our jails there are two 
persons illiterate to one having some education. 
There are twelve persons in our jails without 
a fair education to one having a good education. 
In our penitentiaries there are thirty persons 
with either none or but a poor education to 
one having a liberal education. 

The reports of other States, so far as exam- 
ined, show nearly the same ratios. The reports 
of European countries show ratios very much 
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greater than those obtained in our own coun- 
try. It seems unnecessary for this committee 
to multiply evidences that crime results from 
ngn-attendance of the youth at our schools 
since it is universally understood and accepted 
by the educators and social economists of the 
age. It is by no means claimed that could a 
perfect attendance of all the youth for the full 
school period of their lives be obtained, crime 
would be eradicated, but it is claimed that it 
would be diminished to a small part of what it 
is now. It is not claimed that, if a youth ne- 
glects to attend schoo] at all, he must neces- 
sarily be a felon, but it is claimed that his 
chances of being one are two hundred times 
greater than if he should attend school contin- 
uously for his school period. Would it not be 
a great object on the part of philanthropists to 
diminish the possibilities of crime two hundred 
times? 

But crime is not the only evil that springs 
from neglect of schools, What an incalculable 
amount of enjoyment the uneducated lose in 
consequence of their ignorance. What evils 
of superstition, of conscious inferiority, of ex- 
posure to deception, of blunted sensibilities 
and leaden stupidity. How they are forced 
down step by step to the lowest forms of labor ! 
How this ill-paid toi] brings on the horrors of 
poverty! How poverty suppresses the plea- 
sures of refinement and tempts the coarser 
passions! How the passions once inflamed 
burst out in open felony; how temptations be- 
come infectious, and crime rages like an epi- 
demic. The true wealth of a State is its mind 
ani its virtue as manifested by its citizens. 
The Free School System is founded that this 
wealth be developed in ever-recurring genera- 
tions. The State makes an adequate outlay to 
promote the general happiness. The proffer 
is in millions of instances unaccepted; we 
might say contemptuously refused. 

In estimating the loss we are sustaining, we 
can view the loss in products, or the money out- 
lay that is made for a fruitless harvest. Our 
loss in products are: loss of intelligence, loss 
of productive labor, loss of the comforts of 
lite, loss of virtue, loss of citizenship, loss of 
respectability, loss of happiness, loss of soul 
enough to sadden the heart and hopes of the 
Christian world. But what are the money 
losses? This is more tangible, and therefore 
perhaps more effective in stirring us to duty. 

Estimating five and one-half months as the 
average school year, and the average cost per 
month as $1.30, and the number of children 
not partaking the school provisions as 100,000, 
there is thrown away each year in Pennsylva- 
nia three-quarters of a million of dollars; in 
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Ohio $1,587,000 each year; in Illinois about | 
| but which are presented therein in order to set 
| the whole subject before the Association as it 


$1,100,000; in New York not less than 
$1,750,000. For all the States in the Union 
having free schools it is not an over-statenfent 
to say that $200,000,000 annually are wasted— 
positively paid out for the education of chil- 
dren who will not come to receive the benefits 
of the outlay. Allowing the period of school- 
going to be from the age of seven to seventeen 


years, or of ten years duration, we have a loss | 
to the country during one school-going genera- | 
tion to the enormous amount of two hundred | 
| as follows: 


millions of dollars. 
If such a loss occurred in any other depart- 


ment of industrial enterprise, would not the | 
effort soon be made by law to stop the waste? | 


Your committee will now proceed to pre- 
sent an outline of a law that will, in their 
opinion, be worth putting into trial : 

OUTLINES OF A LAW FOR PROMOTING THE MORE 


EFFECTUAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF | 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Sec. I. Shall re uire ever erson having under his 
q yP & 
sixteen i 


control any child between the ages of eight and 
years to send such child to some school, public or pri- 


vate, at least sixteen weeks each year—eight of which | 


shall be consecutive. 

Sec. 2. That every person who shall violate the provi- 
sions of this act shall forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars for each offence. 

«Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Boards of 
Directors to enquire every three months into all cases of 
the violation of the act and into the reasons for the 


same, and circulate in the district in some suitable man- | 


ner a report of such cases, but not to include in such re- 
port cases having satisfactory reasons for the violation. 

Szc. 4. That at any monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors it shall be the privilege of any parent or guar- 
dian to appear before said Board, and if he shall make it 
appear that his child or ward is under some bodily or 
mental condition such as to prevent his attendance at 
school, or that he has attended an equivalent time at 
some private school, or that such person having control 
of such child is not able, by reason of poverty, to send 
such child to school, such cases shall not be held to be 
violations of this act,and not be reported in the periodic 
statements. 

Src. 5. That the Treasurer of each Board shall prose- 
cute all violations of this act which shall be deemed 
necessary to be prosecuted by the Board, but any teacher 
or citizen may prosecute violations thereof if he feels it 
to be his duty. 

Sec. 6. That the Boards of the several wards of towns 
and cities shall be authorized to appoint truant officers, 
and to enact suitable regulations for the guidagce of the 
same. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of every teacher to 
issue a certificate to every pupil at the end of a school 
year, showing the attendance during that year, and it 
shall be the duty of the employers of any youth between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-one, after the year 1880, 
to require the presentment of certificates showing at- 
tendance amounting to at least eighteen months in the 
aggregate. 

Your committee, in its inquiries on this sub- 
ject, has been made aware of two propositions 
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which they do rot recommend in this report, 


is presenting itself in several parts of the coun- 
try. It is proposed by some that a marriage 
qualification be enacted as follows: No person, 
male or female, born in the United States after 
January 1st, 1880, shall be married in the 
United States, who cannot read, write and 
compute. 

It is proposed by others that a test for the 
exercise of the elective franchise be adopted 


That all persons born after the year 1870 
shall, when presenting themselves at any elec- 
tion, give evidence of their ability to read, 
write and compute with skill, and it shal} be 
the duty of the election officers to require said 


| evidence at the first appearance of any elector 
| at every election district. 


MUST THE CLASSICS BE ABAN.- 
DONED? 


BY D. S$. BURNS. 

The watchwords of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century are progress and reform. 
Nations, communities and individuals are, in 
theory at least, favorable to this sort of change, 
and the slowest are usually willing to move 
when the pioneers of thought have opened the 
way and demonstrated the feasibility or the ad- 
vantage of any new road to learning, be it royal 
or plebeian. 

But what is learning? It was one thing 
among the ancients—another in the Middle 
Ages—’tis a very different thing in modern 
times, and quite lately we seem to be trying to 
run away from all the old Jandmarks, 

The ancient Greek loved philosophy for the 
sake of knowing. The Sophist loved it because 
it flattered his vanity, to be able to argue both 
sides of a question and beat each time. The 
philosopher of the Middle Ages thought learn- 
ing consists in abstruse discussions on abstract 
subjects, much resembling that kind of meta- 
physics in which the hearer doesn’t know what 
the speaker says, and the speaker himself doesn’t 
know. The world stood stock still for a whole 
decade of centuries, and when at last the mind 
of man began to break loose from its innumer- 
able trammels, progress was for a long time 
imperceptible and slow. Gradually, as it shook 
off another and another fetter, it moved with 
constantly accelerated velocity, until to-day its 
habits and modes of thought are so completely 
changed, that it might, without much stretch 
of imagination, be supposed to belong to an- 
other race of beings. 
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The methods employed in the cultivation 
of the mind of the ancients, were such as led 
it to deal with purely abstract subjects; if the 
subjects happened to be capable of practical ap- 
plication, such application seems hardly ever to 
have been made except under protest. The 
truth of this may be inferred from the fact that 
Archimedes employed his knowledge of me- 
chanics in constructing machines for the defence 
of Syracuse only after the most urgent orders 
from the King. He thought it a degradation to 
science to employ it for the practical purposes 
of life—even for the most important purposes 
of national defence. To-day we think this 
same science useful only as it can be made 
available for such practical results, and those 
studies which have, or are supposed to have, no 
such bearing, are in danger of being wholly 
discarded. . 

These innovators who are apt usually to carry 
reforms to extremes, would throw overboard 
all studies which cannot be applied to immedi- 
ate, paying practice. Men say they do not 
want their sons to become bookworms, they 
want them to be practical men. ‘Teach my 
son” said a modern father, “to write letters, 
keep accounts and calculate interest.” It is 
pitiful to think what a nation of men and wo- 
men such teaching would make, and yet this is 
the tendency of most of the educational reforms 
of the day. Long-tried courses of study are 
carved and chipped until everything is expur- 
gated, except that which confers a knowledge 
of some practical, money-making art, and no- 
thing new is introduced which does not tend 
to the same result. 

The very first blow these utilitarians strike, 
is at the ancient classics. Because universities 
and colleges, in past times, compelled their 
students to pore over cumbrous grammars, and 
spend years in writing nonsense hexameters in 
Latin and Greek, and because the study of these 
languages in this manner and to this extent, is 
not suited to the practical, rushing life of the 
American people, these studies are forthwith 
to be wholly abandoned. That they should 
be modified both in quantity and manner, seems 
a necessity which no amount of stubbornness 
or conservativeness, on the part of the old school 
advocates, can possibly avoid. The fate of 
royalty and of the prerogatives of the nobility 
in the French Revolution, is a parallel to what 
we may expect for the classics, unless their ad- 
vocates avert it by timely and judicious conces- 
sion. The school boys of England, a century 
or two ago, learned scarcely anything but La- 
tin and Greek. Mathematics and physical sci- 
ence were almost wholly ignored. ‘This me- 
thod will not answer even there at the present 
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day, much less in this country where there are 
no class-distinctions in society to be maintained 
by class-education. The American student has 
not time to learn to write prize poems on 
« The Fall of Troy” in Homeric hexameters. 
Nor is it to be inferred that everybody in this 
country ought to learn Greek at all. But this 
by no means justifies the grave attempts, trus- 
tees of prominent colleges are making to throw 
these studies entirely out of the curriculum. 

A few centuries ago, when almost all the 
learning of Europe was conserved in the ancient 
languages and when Latin was the medium of 
communication among learned men of different 
nations, it was necessary to learn that language 
well enough to use it fluently with tongue and 
pen. ‘To-day no such necessity exists, and all 
attempts of scholars to settle pronunciation of 
Latin upon English or continental methods or 
to fix the pronunciation of Greek according to 
quantity of vowels or written accents, will 
prove to be labor bestowed to little purpose. 

These languages are dead beyona the hope 
of resurrection, and no good can come of dis- 
cussions upon methods of speaking languages 
which are not now and never again will be 
spoken, and where original pronunciation is so 
completely lost that Parson or Felton, doing his 
best in any style, English or Continental, 
couldn’t make himself understood by the ghost 
of a Greek, from Xenophon to the rudest Arca- 
dian shepherd. ‘The day forthis kind of work 
has gone by irrevocably, and except for the 
personal amusement of antiquarians and philolo- 
gists, had better be buried with the past. 

And yet there are, we think, good reasons 
why the study of these languages should not 
be abandoned. Experience has shown that 
the difficulties which beset the pupil in the 
study of English—construction and analysis of 
sentences, the doctrines of case, of agreement 
and government, all which grammarians have 
borrowed from the grammars of the ancient 
languages and to which they so persistently 
adhere, notwithstanding their utter want of 
meaning, are easily understood by the study— 
even though it be but a littlhe—of languages so 
full of inflection, so varied in termination, as 
are those of Greece and Rome. The innu- 
merable discoveries in physical science, neces- 
sitate constant additions to our own vocabulary, 
and the ancient languages are the inexhaustible 
source from which these new terms are all 
coined, and as they form so large a part of the 
substratum of our own and other modern lan- 
guages, a knowledge of them is a most valuable 
assistant to the study of modern languages. In- 
deed a prominent educator has said that the 
shortest way to acquire a knowledge of the 
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modern languages of Europe is to begin with 
the Latin. 

The chief point, however, upon which this 
whole question hinges at the present day, is 
not upon the comparative merits of the ancient 
and modern languages, but upon the superiority 
of physical science as compared with linguistic 
science. The institutions of our country and 
the pursuits of our people have forced upon us 
a modification of the old methods and courses 
of study. A century hence may demand 
changes which no man can now foresee, and it 
is the duty of educators to keep pace with the 
demands of the age whatever they may be. 

It is, however, by no means certain that the 
advocates of Natural Science are not overshoot- 
ing the mark and overrating the importance of 
their isms and ologies. A whole class—not in 
a school of astronomers—but in a college which 
professes to furnish only that general culture 
and discipline which belongs to the non-pro- 
fessional school—is taken five hundred miles to 
make observations on an ‘eclipse, the like of 
which will not occur again in a generation. 
Another class is taken bodily to run and lay 
out a score of miles of railroad. Are these 
students to become astronomers and engineers? 
If so, well; if not, doubtful; doubtful as hea- 
then Greek. The study and classification of 
plants, and trees, and beasts, and fishes, fur- 
nishes information of a certain kind; but is 
tracing the roots of plants a better means of 
general culture than tracing the roots of lan- 
guage? 

It is also proposed to adopt, instead of Greek 
and Latin, a scientific and critica] study of our 
own language and its authors. That this is 
valuable, cannot be denied: but there is a re- 
sult derived from the translation of any lan- 
guage that no other means can furnish. The 
practice of translating from Greek and Latin— 
especially the former—into equivalent English 
requires a mental effort and gives a practice 
which no ‘aids to composition” can give, and 
no study of any author in our own tongue from 
Milton downward. The excellency of the 
style of Hume is said to be owing greatly to 
the fact that he read the whole of the Aneid 
about once a year. Macaulay, in speaking of 
Milton’s prose, says: “ It deserves the attention 
of every man who wishes to become acquaint- 
ed with the full power of the English language.” 
But Milton is especially distinguished for his 
intimate acquaintance with the languages in 
which Cicerodeclaimed and Homer sang. The 
same may be said of the largest number of En- 
glish writers of any time, who are pointed out 
to us as examples for imitation. 

The institution of scientific schools for mi- 
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ners, engineers, &c., is urgently demanded for 
the development of our vast resources, and for 
the construction of the countless kinds of ma- 
chinery which add so many years to human 
life, by exempting so many years from toil. 
But these are special schools for special pur- 
poses, and when colleges and academies adopt 
their courses of study they become simply 
polytechnic schools. 

The elective course adopted by many of our 
schools, seems to be commendable, and espe- 
cially so for public High Schools. It is im- 
politic and injudicious to compel a boy who 
wishes to become a carpenter or a bricklayer, 
to study Latin and Greek when he ought to 
study mathematics and kindred subjects; but 
for those who have time and inclination for a 
more extended course of study, an opportunity 
ought to be afforded somewhere of acquiring 
that humanitarian culture for which nothing 
superior to the classics has yet been discovered, 
and where is it obtained if all our colleges and 
higher institutions of learning are turned into 
scientific schools? 

It is to be hoped, however, that a few years’ 
experience in the new career into which inno- 
vaters and reformers are hurrying us, will 
demonstrate the injudiciousness of their course, 
and will dictate a return to that middle course 
from which we can not swing too far—back- 
ward or forward—without serious injury to 
that culture of mind and heart which all agree 
are the essential objects of education. 





STATE AID FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. 
REMARKS OF REV. R. AUDLEY BROWNE. 

I congratulate myself that I address the 
teachers of Pennsylvania, representing the in- 
terests of a million of children of the school 
age and students in public and private schools, 
academies and colleges, and that I am one of 
your number myself, It is cause for congrat- 
ulation that there is a growing sense of com- 
munity of interests between teachers in all these 
various schools. The conviction grows that 
we aid our own departments and the common 
cause by unity of action between all. Jealous- 
ies are giving way, and though, where thought 
is free, differences will and must exist, yet our 
differences are such as befit honest and earnest 
men and women. 

My subject is “State aid for higher educa- 
tion.” I was associated with the State Super- 
intendent—he in one department of the gov- 
ernment, I in another—in the proposed mea- 
sure to secure closer union of the various 
schools of the Commonwealth and render aid 
on certain terms to colleges. This end will 
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undoubtedly be reached. Men who originate 
great measures are sometimes so unfortunate as 
to have been born before their time. This, I 
hope, may not be the case with Mr. Wicker- 
sham. His is a measure to accomplish a grand 
object and deserves speedy success, namely, the 
establishing of unity among the educational 
institutions of the State and stimulating the ef- 
ficiency of them all, and I hope judicious legis- 
lation will soon give it effect. 

Tbe greatest work of the present generation is 
the education of the next. It is a greater work 
than rearing fine stock or making improvements 
in arts and manufactures. The community 
and commonwealth that devote their energies 
to the great work of improving the men and 
women of the coming generation, will, in the 
march of improvement, lead those who chiefly 
devote their energies to the development of 
material interests. It is said of certain districts 
in New England, that their soil being too poor 
for profitable agriculture, the people build 
school houses and churches and raise men. 
And it is the boast of the citizens of the smal] 
town of Lebanon, that they raise butter and 
cheese for the Norwich market, and Govern- 
ors for the State of Connecticut—the latter pre- 
eminence being attributable to their excellent 
schools. They have raised five Governors al- 
ready, three Trumbulls, Bissell and Bucking- 
ham, and no doubt will rear more. It is to be 
hoped that our noble State may not cultivate 
the wealth of her soil and develop the riches 
of her mountains to the neglect of the culture 
of the minds of her children, or allow her sister 
States to excel] her in their institutions of learn- 
ing and labors in the department of education. 
For here, after all, the greatest results are to be 
obtained. The development of the material 
waits itself on the larger development of the 
intellectual. 

What is education? Not the mere knowl- 
edge of facts; but the training of minds. The 
knowledge is important; but the training is 
much more so, Education creates nothing, but 
it does more ; it developes the creative power 
in the mind of man. 

Upon whom devolves the responsibility of 
educating the coming generation? Upon pa- 
rents, the church and the State. Parents stand 
first; and of parents the mothers of the race 
are, foremost of all, its natural instructors. 
Upon the Christian Church also devolves a re- 
sponsibility of which, however, I do not here 
speak. But the State is also responsible to 
provide a suitable education for those who are 
soon to be mature citizens invested with the 
solemn responsibility of manhood and woman- 
hood. The time was when this responsi- 
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bility, with consequent right to tax the wealth 
of the Commonwealth for purposes of educa- 
tion, was questioned. It is not a question now. 
A clause of the Constitution provides for it, 
and the system of common schools gives it 
effect. 

But where shall this education stop? Shall 
we be content to give just so much education as 
shall, after all, leave the pupil ignorant? Shall 
the State assume the business of education and 
not make provision to place its citizens abreast 
of the progressive times in which they live? 
I regret to say that intoo many of our schools 
the highest point really gained is in the three 
R’s—* Readin,” “ Ritin” and * Rithmetic.” 
The system of public instruction, in general 
good, is crippled by its defective administra- 
tion. The school directors, upon whose wis- 
dom its efficiency so largely depends, too often 
endeavor to assess as little as possible for school 
purposes, and what is sparingly assessed they 
expend parsimoniously, so that our children, 
instead of being educated, are kept inignorance. 
They are too frequently men ot that class who 
will have economy, no matter what it costs, 
and their economy is the costliest thing we pay 
taxes for. ‘The result is seen in the multipli- 
cation of small school houses, in which as little 
as possible is taught, for as short a period. 
These school houses are sometimes called the 
People’s Colleges. I used to see several of 
these colleges on a short walk from my own 
door. The more we have of the sort I now 
speak of, the more ignorant will our children 
be. Our money will be misspent in the name 
of education, and our children will remain un- 
taught. But little grain is raised wHere corn is 
planted twelve grains in a hill—in a poor soil. 

Our splendid State system of education will 
be what it is designed to be when enough 
money is assessed, and expended wisely, to 
bring enlarged culture within the reach of all. 
If necessary, let us have fewer schools, but let 
those we have give to the men and women who 
are to follow us the education needed for the 
times. We would have hopes for this if, in- 
stead of 600 teachers of Pennsylvania present 
here to-day, there were 600 Pennsylvania 
school-directors, imbued with the same zeal 
and enthusiasm for the common cause that ani- 
mate this meeting—a cause whose success, no 
matter what may be our zeal and enthusiasm, 
depends after all upon their willingness. We 
shall have a system worth what it costs when 
the school-directors al] through our Common- 
wealth shall have learned that “there is that 
giveth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty.” [Applause.] 
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I therefore advocate graded schools and a 
higher course of education under our present 
common school system 

I also boldly take position that the State, in 
connection with its present common school 
system, should return to its ancient policy, now 
suspended for twenty-five years, of stimulating 
a higher education, by fostering academies and 
colleges. 

The entire plan includes the 
where practicable: 

Graded Schools and High Schools at public 
expense. And State aid to Academies and Col- 
leges, on certain terms, wherever these institu- 
tions are established by the people. 

I argue for this State aid, because it is an 
economical expenditure of money. It requires 
no school-houses to be erected, nor professor- 
ships to be maintained. This is already done 
at the expense of popular liberality. The State 
‘is not required to found, but only to aid. I 

=argue for it further, because of the greatness of 
the result to be secured. The child of the hum- 
blest citizen would be stimulated in the lowest 
forms to win his way upward to the attainment 
of the highest intellectual and literary training 
by a system of free scholarships provided and 
arranged so as to be the rewards of diligenee 
and merit. Our institutions of learning, thus 
fostered, would be made more powerful to dif- 
fuse a higher and better education more gen- 
erally among all ranks and classes, 

And I argue for it further, because east and 

west of us, sister States, by liberally endowing 


following 


their higher institutions of learning, have help- | 
| issue has been factiously made between linguis- 


ed to stimulate on behalf of these institutions 
an increased liberality by the general public. 
Munificently endowed by State and popular 
benefactions, these colleges attract even our 
own students from our own borders; and we 
cannot be expected successfully to compete 
with these in the department of edacation un- 
less by the same means. The three thousand 
dollars proposed to be appropriated annually to 
each institution meeting the necessary condi- 
tions, and amounting to thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars in all, would be one of the most 
economical investments ever made by the State. 

To this State aid for higher education cer- 
tain objections present themselves. It is ob- 
jected that the State ought not to tax‘the real 
estate of the Commonwealth to make lawyers, 
doctors and preachers. The objection grows 
out of a mistake regarding the object of acade- 
mies and colleges. These are chiefly training 


schools, just as are infant schools—just as are 
common schools. To communicate professional 
or technical knowledge is not their object. 
There are Law schools to make lawyers, Med- 
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ical schools to make physicians, Theological 
seminaries to make ministers of the Gospel, 
Agricultural schools to make farmers, and Poly- 
technic schools to make engineers and machin- 
ists. Colleges no more teach men to be law- 
yers, doctors and preachers, than to be farm- 
ers, or to equip them for any profession. If 
the objection has any force, then little boys 
ought not to be admitted to the common schools 
because some of them will become preachers, 
lawyers or doctors. 

But it is urged, the State ought not to teach 
boys Greek and Latin. And why not? The 
objection, however, grows out of false views 
of the college curriculum in general, and of 
the learned languages in particular. The course 
in our academies and eolleges embraces, in con- 
nection with these languages, the elements of 
all the modern sciences, Students take simply 
such of these studies as they choose, though a 
full course in language and the sciences is a con- 
dition of the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Our 
academies and colleges are indispensable insti- 
tutions to teach the elements of everything a 
progressive community requires to be taught. 

There is a dispute as to the importance of 
the classical languages in a liberal course of 
study. In view of the debate on this subject 
by learned members of this Association, this 
forenoon, any discussion of it here by myself 
might savor of temerity. I am reminded of 
the charge of the Light Brigade— 

“Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them, 
Volleyed and thundered ;” 
I hesitate to venture in, and especially as the 


tic and scientific study. But I venture to say— 
the knowledge of a scientific fact is one thing— 
the training of the faculties to secure that 
knowledge is a more important thing; and the 
further training to use that knowledge is also a 
more important thing. Here lies the advantage 
of linguistic drill. Knowledge is the product 
of thought. But we think in words, and only 
have full use of our own thoughts when we see 
them in the dress of language. To learn lan- 
guage is to learn to think. There never has 
been any better /ogica: training than the study 
of language, and especially that part of it which 
consists in translating from one language into 
another. Nor have there ever been languages 
whose study has better disciplined men to 
think clearly and state correctly than the learn- 
ed language of antiquity—the Greek and Latin. 
The clear thinkers, the vigorous minds that 
have led the world have in large measure owed 
their power to this mental culture. When 
Tom. Corwin aspired to be something more 
than a wagon boy he entered and graduated at 
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a college, though he had already reached his 
manhood; and those who have heard the 
wonderful flow of his varied and inimitable 
oratory must not fail to attribute the orator’s 
wonderful facility of thought and speech to his 
classical culture. The Lord Rector of an 
English University, recently speaking on this 
subject, observes how the lamentable diffuse- 
ness of much modern writing and speaking 
would be cured by a close discipline in the 
terse sentences of Czxsar and Tacitus. 

As Mr. Burns stated, in his excellent report 
this morning, Hume made it a practice to read 
the Aineid once a year, and this discipline 
helped to form his own vigorous and copious 
style. General Grant, in the recent formation 
of his Cabinet, in almost every instance made 
his selection from the lists of college graduates. 
No one will suspect that a mind so practical as 
General Grant’s, designed by this any empty 
compliment to the colleges of the land. The 
fact is simply a recognition of the practical 
benefit of college training, including the lin- 
guistic and philological drill, in order to de- 
velop intellectual power. Even the power ot 
mind, most conspicuously used in our times to 
force the classics from their ancient place, has 
had its greatest development under this very 
culture. A gentleman of great ability many 
years ago invaded the seat of Jefferson College, 
and delivered an address, in the college chapel, 
against human learning in the ministry of the 
Gospel. It was a learned and powerful as- 
sault against the collegiate learning which, in 
his own case, enabled him to prepare and de- 
liver such an address, and some years later he 
himself founded a college intended for the pre- 
liminary training of candidates for the ministry 
and general purposes of education. The vig- 
orous thinkers of our times, whom Mr. You- 
man presents to us in his book, to whom refer- 
ence was made this morning, who have made 
a false conflict between the classics on the one 
hand, and the material sciences on the other, 
and who lead the sharp assault against classic 
study, in the name of Modern Science—where 
have they acquired the power to think so 
clearly, state so forcibly, and argue so well on 
so unwise an issue? In the school of the 
classic training they would have us ignore. 

But I have just two minutes in which to close. 
Let me express the hope that liberal views and 
measures regarding education may place the 
great State of Pennsylvania abreast of the times. 
To develop the wealth of her mountains and 
the riches of her soil may she not need to im- 
port intelligence from abroad, but develop by 
her schools and colleges that which is native to 
her borders, in order to give new impetus to 
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every material interest. Let her liberate her 
minds in order to unlock the hidden resources 
of her broad valleys and her mountain chains. 
Let the great giant, conscious of his strength, 
rouse his powers to lead the column in the 
grand march of improvement. 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 





BY S. D. INGRAM. 

On the 1oth of May, 1854, Hon. C. A. 
Black, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
forwarded the Amended School Law of Penn- 
sylvania, approved May 8th, to the commis- 
sioners of the various counties of the State, say- 
ing in an official circular, that among the alter- 
ations, the first and most important is the cre- 
ation of county superintendents. And, further, 
«¢ That on the first Monday in June next, the 
Directors of the several districts are required 
to meet at the county seat of their proper 
county, and elect a suitable person as county 
superintendent forthe next ensuing three years.” 

In compliance with the law, superintendents 
were elected throughout the State, and entered 
upon their official] duties. 

Section 41st of that law reads thus : ‘That 
it shall be the duty of the county superintend- 
ent to examine all the candidates for profession 
of teacher, in the presence of the Board of 
directors or controllers, should they desire to 
be present, to whom they shall first apply in his 
county, and to give each person found qualified 
a certificate, setting forth the branches of learn- 
ing he or she is capable of teaching; and such 
examination and certificate shall be renewed as 
often as any such teacher shall be employed in 
teaching any branch of learning other than 
those enumerated in his or her certificate, and 
no teacher shall be employed in any school to 
teach other branches than those set forth in 
such certificate of saidteacher ; Provided, That 
the county supérintendent may dnnu/ any such 
certificate given by him or his predecessor in 
office, when be shall think proper, giving at least 
ten days previous notice thereof, in writing, to 
the teacher holding it, and to the directors and 
controllers of the district in which he or she 
may be employed.” 

Pursuant to call of State Superintendent Black, 
the first conventien of county superintendents 
convened in Harrisburg, July 12th, 1854, for 
the purpose of deciding on some uniform mode 
of procedure, 

A committee on the grades of teachers’ cer- 
tificates was appointed ; the chairman of which 
was the present State superintendent. After a 
thorough examination of the law, in an able 
report, it was considered advisable to recom- 
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mend “ three grades,” corresponding with three 
grades of schools, primary, secondary and high 
school. 

However, in a circular dated July 24th, 1854, 
the following clear and sensible views in refer- 
ence to the examinations of the teachers are 
given by the State superintendent: “ The ex- 
amination of teachers will be a responsible 
duty, and great judgment must be exercised. 
The object should be to ascertain the appli- 
cant’s general knowledge in the branches named 
in the law, and in such other branches as may 
be indicated by the directors, and his skill in 
the art of teaching—not to confuse or embarass 
with perplexing questions. It is true that this 
knowledge and skill can only be arrived at by 
practical illustrations ; but then it must be per- 


fectly obvious that a person may be an accom- | 


plished scholar in all the branches named, and 
well-skilled in the art of teaching, and yet be 
unable to answer at first blush some novel 
question in arithmetic or English grammar, or 
to give the boundary of some obscure country 
in a distant part of the globe.” 

Then the following two forms of certificates 
for teachers, adopted by the department, are 
given : 

PROFESSIONAL, 

It is hereby certified that A. B. has passed a thorough 
examination in Orthography, Reading, Writing, English 
Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic ; and in the art of 
teaching. 

PRovIsIONAL, 
Good For One Year Only. 

A. B. has passed an examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing,and the Elements of Geography, Eng- 
glish Grammar and Arithmetic. 


With these two forms superintendents com- 
menced the examination of teachers, It would 
be unnecessary to speak of the grave errors 
committed in granting the Professional certifi- 
cate, the evil of which exists in many instances 
to the present. It soon became apparent that 
the Provisional certificate did not indicate the 
great difference in the qualifications of appli- 
cants, who were unable to obtain the Profes- 
sional. In order to aid directors in their se- 
lection, superintendents were compelled to re- 
sort to some method of distinguishing the cer- 
tificates. Many divided them intothree classes, 
good, middling and poor, numbering them, one, 
two and three. \ 

As early as November, 1854, after the pas- 
sage of the amended schoollaw, Dr. Burrowes, 
in an editorial under the caption, “* Now for 
permanent certificates,” writes, “In many 
counties the examination of teachers, by the 
county superintendents, is over for the present 
year; and in all of them enough has been 
elicited to show that the number of temporary 
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certificates granted is large, while few perma- 


nent ones have been obtained. This was ex- 
pected ;.and it fully justifies the construction 
of the act of 1854,under which two grades of 
certificates were issued. It was a wise meas- 
ure, and saved hundreds of schools from being 
closed during the present year for want of 
teachers. But every teacher holding a pro- 
visional certificate should wow bear in mind that 
it is only a temporary expedient to get over a 
present difficulty, and to prevent the harsh and 
unjust operation of the law; and that next year 
a different state of things will exist.” 

How enthusiastic! What high hopes! How 
plainly it exhibited the desire, the earnest wish, 
of the distinguished author of that paragraph. 
Fifteen years nearly have elapsed since that 
article was written, It is but too true that the 
same might with great force be written to-day. 

But, to pass on in the history of these cer- 
tificates with their changes and modifications, 
another convention met in Harrisburg, April 
11th, 1855. Ex-Superintendent Gow, of 
Washington, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to devise another form of provisional 
certificate. ‘The committee recommended in 
addition to the branches named in the law, 


| Mental Arithmetic, elements of Natural Phi- 
| losophy, elements of Algebra, History of the 


United States, Ancient and Modern History, 
elements of Geometry, elements of Astronomy, 
Plain Trigonometry, Mensuration and Survey- 
ing, Constitution of the United States and 
Constitution of Pensylvania; with numbers 
representing the difference in proficiency. 

The department, however, did not adopt the 
recommendation of the committee, but for- 
warded in June, a form nearly similar to that 
now in use, saying, ** The following form of 
provisional certificate has been adopted for the 
ensuing year. The graduated scale will enable 
directors to be more discriminating, hereafter, 
in the selection of teachers; and will require 
of superintendents greater accuracy and care in 
their examinations.” 

The only change in the certificate since then 
has been the division of arithmetic, into writ- 
ten and mental; of teaching, into practice of, 
and theory; adding History of the United 
States. 

The * Normal School Act,” anact to provide 
for the due training of teachers for the common 
schools, was approved by Gov. Pollock, May 
zoth, 1857. Section gth of this act provides 
for a certificate of * Scholarship,” which shall 
exempt from further examination in the branches 
set forth in said certificate. Section 1oth pro- 


vides for a * Teacher’s Full State Certificate,” 
“to be received as full evidence of practical quali- 
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fication to teach im any part of the State with. 
out further examination.” 

The attention of teachers is especially di- 
rected to a careful examination of this act, with 
the hope that many more may be induced to 
avail themselves of its provisions, We must 
patiently wait for the establishment of the 
twelve schools contemplated ; and for the cor- 
responding increase of graduates. All should 
earnestly /ador for such a consummation. 

Finally we reach a “ Supplement”? to the 
school law, approved April gth, 1867, by 
Gov. Geary. The 11th section provides that 
no teacher shall receive from county, city, or 
borough superintendent, a certificate who does 
not possess a “ fair knowledge” of Ortho- 
graphy, Reading, Writing, Geography, English 
Grammar, Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
History of the United States, and the Theory 
of Teaching. The phrase “fair knowledge 
” may be very differently construed by superin- 
tendents. There is nothing definite about it. 

Section 12th provides for the issue of two 
certificates, the ‘*Provisional”’ and ‘ Profes- 
sional ;” and, further, “That the State super- 
intendent of common schools shall cause to be 
prepared anew grade of teachers’ certificate, 
to be called a Permanent Certificate, which 
shall be granted by him to practical teachers 
holding professional certificates upon the recom- 
mendation of the board, or boards of directors 
in whose employment the applicant shall have 
taught for the three preceding annual school 
terms, which shall be countersigned by the 
proper county, city or borough superintendent 
in office when the application shall be made, 
and approved, after examiaation if they deem 
it necessary, by a committee of five teachers, a 
part of whom may be females, holding Perma- 
nent certificates, if there be so many holding 
such certificates, but if there be none, or nota 
sufficient number of that grade of teachers, the 
committee shall be constituted wholly or in 
part, as the case may be, of teachers hold- 
ing Professional certificates; said committee to 
be elected by ballot by members of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute at its annual session, from the 
same county, city or borough in which the ap- 
plicant resides at the time of ‘making the ap- 
plication, and such permanent certificate shall 
continue to be valid in such county city or 
borough, unless forfeited according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and shall also entitle the 
holder to teach one year in any other county, 
city or borough in this Commonwealth without 
a re-examination, at the end of which time it 
MAY be endorsed by the proper county, city or 
borough superintendent, if from persona/ knowl- 
edge he deem it worthily held, and it shall 
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then confer upon the holder the same rank and 
privileges as in the county, city or borough 
where issued; and such Permanent certificate 
shall only be aanulled upon complaint duly 
proven of incompetency, cruelty, negligence or 
immorality, made to the State superintendent 
of common schools bya county, city or borough 
superintendent, and a committee of teachers 
elected and constituted as aforesaid.” 

Having reviewed the law in reference to 
certificates, we find that we now have in force 
the “temporary or provisional” certificate, the 
county or professional, a certificate of scholar- 
ship, a teachers’ full State certificate, and finally 
a permanent certificate, which a teacher can 
hold until re-examined! Alas! the poor teach- 
er. After he has obtained a professional cer- 
tificate he may, by a crooked path, reach a 
permanent one, to be subjected, however, to 
re-examination, after having taught one year 
in another county, if the superintendent of that 
county should require it. 

There should be uniformity in the method 
of conducting examinations by County Super- 
intendents. As provisional certificates are now 
recognized by law, let the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools prepare a scale of qualifi- 
cations, similar to that found in the gth volume 
of the School Fournal, page 363, omitting the 
numbers “four” and “five.” Let this scale, 
in a special circular, be forwarded to Superin- 
tendents, county, city and borough; and be 
distributed broadcast among teachers. Alter 
the form of the present book of provisional 
certificates; for as long as the numbers four and 
five are used, so long can superintendents shield 
themselves, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tions of the department. We ought by this 
time to have a sufficient number of teachers to 
fill our schools without employing the poor, 
and the very poor. The interests of the com- 
munity require, that good teachers with ade- 
quate salaries, should be placed in schools of 
the lowest grade. 

The qualifications necessary to obtain a pro- 
fessional certificate, might also be set forth in 
the circular above mentioned. If applicants 
cannot come up to the standard adopted, then 
let superintendents in every part of the State 
refuse to grant the professional certificate. 

That part of section 12th of the “Supple- 
ment” to the law, which authorizes the State 
Superintendent to prepare, and issue a “ perma- 
nent” certificate, should certainly be changed. 
The intention of the law evidently is, to en- 
courage professional teachers. No doubt 
there are many well qualified teachers in the 
State, teachers of common schools, who desire 


| such certificates, but cannot obtain them, be- 
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cause they have not taught ‘the three preceding 
annual school terms.” The letter of the law 
would prevent a county, city, or borough su- 
perintendent, at the expiration of his term of 
office, from receiving it. The best teacher 
that New York or Massachusetts might send 
could not obtain it for three years, and not 
then unless he or she should hold a professional 
certificate, granted by a county, city, or burough 
superintendent of this State. But more than 
all, the holder of it can de subjected to another 
examination. Before the certificate is granted, 
there should be some way devised so that this 
would not be necessary. Say by teaching a 
specified time, after having received the profes- 
sional certificate, and not then unless the State 
Superintendent is, in some way, perfectly satis- 
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fied that he can issue it. Let the farce of per- 


petua] examinations end. Treat qualified 
teachers as we do physicians, lawyers and cler- 
gymen. 

The department of Common Schools, with- 
out doubt, should have power to issue to thor- 
oughly qualified teachers, a certificate or diploma 
of the highest rank in the State, permanent, 
not only in name, but in reality; one that the 
graduate of a Normal School would desire to 
possess ; that the humblest teacher in the Com- 
monwealth might strive for; that the professors 
of* academies seminaries and colleges would 
prize; and that educators from other States 
might obtain, 

Let a properly constituted “State Board of 
Examiners” issue this ‘*Permanent Certificate.” 





{ 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 





Three National Associations were in session ! paraphernalia of a modern school-room, from 


at Trenton, at different times during the week 
beginning August 16th, and the grand gathering 
of educational forces was far beyond any pre- 
vious experience of these conventions. This 
has been the ninth annual session of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, the prominent or- 
ganization of the week. The sessions of the Na- 
tional Superintendents’ and the American Nor- 
mal School Associations were al] held in one of 
the elegant and commodious buildings on Clin- 
ton street, occupied by the New Jersey State 
Normal School; while the evening, and some 
of the day sessions, were held in Taylor’s 
Hall, one of the finest public halls in the 
country. Prof. John S. Hart, principal of the 
State Normal School, was Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, etc., and every- 
thing was done, under his efficient manage- 
ment, that could have been desired, to ensure 
the comfort and convenience of al] who were 
in attendance. 

The model school building is three stories 
in hight, and shaped like a cross. The as— 
sembly room, the reporters’ room, and the 
general committee room were in the third 
story. In the hall running lengthwise through 
the lower story, were the registry table, post 
office, and a telegraph station; and the Com- 
mittee on Reception occupied one of the adjoin- 
ing rooms. Five other rooms in this story and 
the whole of the second story, fifteen rooms in 
all, were given up to a kind of Educational 
Fair, each room being assigned to one or more 
exhibitors, and the whole containing the entire 








the thin primer, through which the unlettered 
urchin is first inducted into the Cadmean mys- 
tery, to the bulky dictionary, in which his 
older and more ambitious school-fellow is told 
to search for the meaning of cacoethes scribendi. 
This extensive and neatly arranged exhibition 
of all the latest and best appliances of com- 
mon school education was a unique and valu- 
able feature. The following were the firms rep- 
resented in this bazar : 


FIRST STORY. 

New York Silicate Book-Slate Company, New York; 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, school-books ; Mason 
Brothers, New York, school-books and music-books; J. 
A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia, philosophical apparatus 
and school-furniture ; J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadel- 
phia, emporium of Sunday-school apparatus and furniture. 


SECOND STORY. 


W. P. Uhlinger, Philadelphia, school-desks and set- 
tees, and wall slates; J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New 
York, school-desks and furniture; Eldridge & Brother, 
Philadelphia, school and college books; Brewer & Tiles- 
ton, Boston, school-books ; Cowperthwait & Co., Phila- 
delphia, school-books and charts, Potter & Hammond’s 
Penmanship; E. H. Butler & Co., school-books and 
wall-maps; Charles Scribner & Co., New York, school- 
books and wall-maps; A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
sehool-books and charts; Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., 
Boston, school-books, Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Pen- 
manship; Ivison, Phinnev, Blakeman & Co., New 
York, school-books, Spencerian Penmanship; J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, school-books, Gazeteers’ 
Encyclopedias ; G. &,. C. Merriam, Sprngfield, Webster’s 
Dictionaries; Sower, Barnes & Potts, Philadelphia, 
school-books; D. Appleton & Co., New York, school 
and college text-books; Harper & Brothers, New York, 


| school and college text-books. 
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The hall in which the Convention met is 
a large, square room, capable of seating some 
seven hundred persons. National flags from the 
State Arsenal were suspended in festoons 
through the centre of the room, and displayed 
over the windows. Anatomical charts hung 
around the room, and colored crayon drawings 
adorned the blackboards in the rear. 

The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Superintendents’ Association was duly called to 
order at three o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
by the President, J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn. 
Prayer was offered in behalf of the Conven- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Richardson, of Tren- 
ton. The Secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting of the Association, held at Nash- 
ville, August 17, 1868, which were unanimously 
approved. The President stated that all Su- 
perintending officers, whether of States, cities, 
counties or towns, were eligible to member- 
ship. The names of a number of gentlemen 
were reported who had written from Utah, 
Maine, Florida, and other parts of the United 
States, excusing their absence, or promising to 
be present. 

Professor Hart then reada paper written by 
the venerable Rev. Charles Brooks, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, for many yearsa prominent man 
in the educational circles of that State. It was 
an earnest argument in favor of the establish- 
ment of a national system of education.. Na- 
poleon is about to do this for France, and the 
writer thought it the duty of this Republic to 
secure to every child born in the United States 
a good education. THe country was never bet- 
ter situated than now for the introduction of 
free town schools, free State colleges, and free 
national universities. If we would succeed in 
our plan for a national system of education, we 
must pour in petitions to Congress and enlist 
the newspapers in the cause. ‘ My idea is to 
expand the system of free schools until they 
reach every inhabited spot in the United 
States.” This system, carried successfully for- 
ward, would develop all the talent born in the 
Union, and help each one to find his place and 
do his work. If we succeed in this work we 
shall place our country at the head of the na- 
tions, the model republic of all historic times. 

Dr. Edwin Leigh, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
read a memorial addressed to the Association, 
with reference to the large number of children 
who receive but little education even in the 
common school. Some objection was raised to 
the reading of this, but it was finally concluded. 
After an animated discussion as to whether the 
subjects of these papers were suitable for dis- 
cussion, it was finally resolved to refer them to 
a committee. 





The President next read an address congrat- 
ulating the members and specifying the varied 
objects for which they were assembled. By 
means of Associations progress is secured, and 
thought and investigation are promoted. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the teachers of New York 
formed an Association, Massachusetts followed, 
and nearly all the States now have such organ- 
izations. In 1857 the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation was organized at Philadelphia. The 
history of the movement in favor of a National 
Department of Instruction was sketched in de- 
tail, and the question was directly asked as to 
what attitude this Association should assume 
toward that department as now constituted. 
Theclosing part of the address was an eloqeent 
review of the great changes now taking place 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Rickoff, of Ohio, moved that a special 
committee of the Association be appointed to 
take into consideration and report upon the 
matter of the President’s address pertaining to 
the National Bureau of Education. Dr. Reed, 
of Missouri, thought that no question could be 
more pertinent to this Convention than the 
one, ‘Shall we havea National Superinten- 
dent ?” He discussed the question at some 
length, and earnestly advocated sustaining the 
Bureau in question. The same view was main- 
tained by others. 

On Monday evening a paper was read by 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, on the question, 
“«Should Public Schools be Free, or supported 
in part by Rate-bills?’? He considered the 
rate-bill condemned wherever it has been 
tried. Miss Helen Potter of Oneida, N. Y., 
was then introduced, and varied the exercises 
by reciting, with fine effect, Jean Ingelow’s 
“High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” 
after which H. F. Harrington, Superintendent 
of Schools in New Bedford, Mass., delivered a 
lecture on the “ True Ideal of a System of 
American Public Schools.” 


President Bulkley called the Superintendents’ 
Association together on Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Hobbs, of Indiana, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That presiding officers and executive com~ 
mittees be instructed to confine the business of this As~ 
sociation to matters pertaining directly to the educational 
systems of cities and States, to the general educational 
policy of the nation, the educational relations of the 
States to each other and to the General Government, and 
of the General Government to other nations. 


In the absence of M. A. Newell, of Mary- 
land, President of the American Norma] Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary, A. L. Barber, of Wash- 
ington, called the Association to order, and in- 
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troduced the First Vice-President, John Ogden, | 
of Tennessee, who took the chair. The ses- 
sion was then opened with prayer, and the 
Rey. Joseph Alden, LL. D., President of the 
New York State Normal School, at Albany, | 
followed with a paper entitled “« How Shall 
Pupils be Taught to Teach ?” 

Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State | 
Normal School, of Minnesota, gave a detailed 
account, illustrated by plans and diagrams, of 
the new Normal Schoo! building at Winona, | 
commenced in 1866, and now nearly com- 
pleted. The educational idea embodied in | 
this structure is that the sexes should be co- 
educated, should pass through the same course 
of training, should be inspired by the same 
great ennobling principles, and should go side 
by side (if need be, hand in hand) in the great | 
work of educating the people. 

Mr. John Ogden, Principal of the Normal 
School at Nashville Tennessee, then read a | 
paper on “ Normal School Work,” after which, 

Professor F. A. Allen, President of the State | 
Normal School, at Mansfield, Pennsylvania, | 
followed with a paper on a “* Course of Study | 
for a Normal School,” treating of a uniformity | 
of study for the normal schools of this coun- 
try, and giving some thoughts as to what that 
course should be. 

In the evening a paper on the “ Spiritual | 
Element in Education,” was read by Professor | 
Edward Brooks, Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Millersville, Pennsylvania, in which | 
it was maintained that science stops with the 
intellect, hence scientific studies do not meet 
the demands of a true theory of education. | 
Beginning in the concrete, the mind rises above | 
matter, its phenomena and laws, from the finite | 
to the infinite, from the relative to the absolute, 
from nature to God. Hence the necessity for | 
higher culture, esthetic, moral, religious. The | 
subject was discussed with marked ability and | 
in aspirit deeply reverent. | 

| 


The Superintendents’ Association met in the | 
third story of the Normal School building on | 
Wednesday, and was called to order by Presi- 
dent Bulkley. Mr. Wm. R. Creary Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Baltimore, was appointed | 
temporary Secretary. Hon. E. E. White, | 
editor of Obio Educational Monthly, alluded to | 
the more practical character of the meeting | 
last year, and introduced for discussion the sub- 
ject of examining and licensing teachers. Su- 
perintendent Henkle, of Ohio, spoke of the | 
old system of threé Commissioners in each | 
county in that State, any one of whom could | 
grant a certificate. The School law of 1853 | 
required the signature of two of the Commis- | 
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sioners. Until recently, there was no means 
of removing any of these officers. ‘There are 
also special laws, applying to various cities of 
the State. In 1864, a State Board of Examin- 
ers was created with power to grant State cer- 
tificates for life. Superintendent Philbrick, of 
Boston, said that in New England there are no 
county examiners except in Maine, the care 
and management of schools being devolved 


|upon town committees. These is not a single 


special board of examiners in New England. 
Teachers are examined for particular situations, 
and the only use of a certificate is to enablethe 
teacher to draw his salary. In Boston there 


| has not been a single examination for years. 


Normal School graduates in New England en- 


_ joy no privileges, a certificate has no practical 


significance whatever, and there is nowhere in 


| the Union a worse system of examining teachers 


than that which prevails in the Eastern States. 
Superintendent Hobbs, of Indiana, said that in 
that State there is a Board of Examiners which 
conducts its examinations in writing, and grants 
State certificates. In counties an examiner 
holds public examinations once a month, and 
grants county certificates according to his own 
idea of a teacher. Every applicant for a cer- 
tificate pays a dollar, whether he getsa certifi- 
cate or not. Superintendent Leach, of Provi- 
dence, stated that very little attention is paid to 
examinations in that city, as that can decide 
only literary qualifications. After three months’ 
trial in the school room candidates are appointed 
or set aside according to the degree of their 
actual success. Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, spoke of the four grades of 
certificates in that State, namely, for one year 
or less, for the term of the examiner and one 
year beyond, for life in a single county, and 
for life inthe whole State. The first two grades 
are granted by city and county superintendents. 
The third grade is granted by the State De- 
partment at Harrisburg, and the fourth grade 
by the Normal School Board of Examiners. 
Secretary White, of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, would be glad to find any com- 


| munity where more care is taken in selecting 


teachers than in Massachusetts, and especially 
in Boston. Experienced teachers are every- 
where in demand. Superintendent Philbrick 
agreed that good teachers are obtained in Mass- 
achusetts, but it is done in spite of the bad 


| system of securing them, and not by virtue of 


it. Superintendent Johnson, of Maine, said 
that there the district is the educational unit, as 
the town is the political unit. ‘Town commit- 
tees examine teachers, district agents employ 
them, and, curiously enough, many relatives of 
the agents get into the schools. Mr. White, 
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of Ohio, said that in many townships of that 
State, three men fit to examine teachers cannot 
be found, and, therefore, the county system had 
necessarily to be adopted. In the West, trial 
of the township system has, in fact, everywhere 
failed, and given way tothe county system. No 
teacher should enter the school-room who can- 
not go in with scholarship as well as skill. 

The Normal School Association met in the 
second story of the Normal School building, 
Vice President Ogden, of Tennessee, in the 
chair. Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Gaosy, of New 
Orleans, J. H. Hoose, of New York was chosen 
Secretary pro tem The following officers of 
the American Normal School Association for 
1869-70 were unanimously elected, the Secre- 
tary being instructed to cast the ballot: 

President—John Ogden, Nashville, Tenn. Vice- 
Presidents—John M. Olcott, Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Thomas Smith, Little Rock, Ark.; John W. Arm- 
strong, Oswego, N. Y.; Edward Brooks, Millersville, 
Penn. Secretary—A. L. Barber, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer—Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Wepnespay Morninc: The National 
Teachers’ Association met in the large hall of 


light shine forth everywhere. Let that light 
go out, and what will be the terrible conse- 
quences? It will cover our country with 
wrecks, and it will sink down as surely as the 
ships at sea would, should the beacon lights on 
our shores be destroyed. We return our 
thanks for this kind welcome, and hope we 
may be able to reciprocate it. I also wish to 
recognize the presence of that great moral 
power of America, the press. It is the expo- 
nent of our national greatness, and we thank 
those editors who have sent this body of gen- 
tlemen to report our proceedings. ‘The great 
body of the press is the firm exponent and ear- 
nest advocate of the Public School system. As 
teachers, we must stand and work together. 
The questions that meet us are practical ques- 
tions, and must be met ina practical manner. 
We must meet our work in the manner that 
God has given us power to do, and work with 
| heart, mind, and soul. Fellow-teachers, let us 
{do it with all our hearts, minds, and souls. 
| We are laborers in that portion of God’s vine- 
| yard where grow His sweetest and tenderest 
| plants.” 

| Professor Brooks, of Pennsylvania, offered a 





the model school building, and was called to | resolution to appoint a committee of five to 
order by President L. Van Bokkelen, of Mary- | form a temporary Educational Bureau, to fur- 
land. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Samuel | nish teachers for those who want them, and to 
Lockwood, of Keyport, N. J., after which | obtain situations for those who are in need of 
Hon. Richard S. Field, of the Board of Trus-| them. Agreed to. Miss Swayze, teacher of 
tees of the State Normal School, in bidding the | Elocution of the State Normal Schoo] of New 


the Convention a cordial welcome, said: 

«« Representing, as you do, the great educa- 
tional interests of our country, you have done 
us great honor in selecting this place for your 
meeting, yet will you allow me to say that 
there seems a propriety and fitness in your 
coming here to-day. The State Normal 
School of New Jersey has a claim upon you 
that you should at least be her guests, for the 
first meeting of the American Normal School 
Association was held, in 1859, in this very 
room. The Normal School of New Jersey 
owes much to Professor Phelps; he was its 
organizer. It sprang, fully armed, into exist- 
ence, from the conceptions of that gentleman. 
How successfully that work has been carried 
on by Dr. Hart, this parent institution will 


show best. You see now that New Jersey has | 


an especial right to take an interest in these 


great National Educational Associations. I, | 
therefore, take pleasure in welcoming you | 


here.” 

Hon. L. Van Bokkelen replied, saying: 
“The politicians cannot comprehend our 
meetings—thinking that they have no value, 
nor help, nor friends. The school-houses of 
America are our moral light-houses. Let their 


| Jersey, exhibited her class, and their proficiency 
| in elocution. Dr. Leigh, of New York, then 
gave an exhibition of his peculiar style of 
teaching children to read, taking a class of 
small children of both sexes from the Soldiers’ 
; Orphan Home for his experiment. 
| Wepnespay Arrernoon: Prof. Z. Richards, 
| Superintendent of Schools in Washington, D. 
| C., read a paper on “ Primary Schools—Rad- 
|ical Defects and Radical Remedies,” taking 
strong ground in favor of reform in the prevail- 
| ing methods of conducting primary schools. 
| Wher children commence going to school they 
| are all at once incarcerated in a close and un- 
| healthy school room. Before this, they have 
| had unlimited license to talk and do as they 
| please. Now they are forced within the blank 
walls of the school room, and perched on a 
| hard bench for several hours each day. Dur- 
ing this time the child has but a few minutes 
away from the teacher. He is required to re- 


| peat a few words without meaning, and, after 
| a constant and long course of this treatment, 
| may have learned the twenty-six letters, and, 
| perhaps, a few small words. ‘This is made 
| worse by a system of wretched books, with 
| small, meaningless words and paragraphs. It 
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will take a year to learn this, and if done in 
less time itis considered a great wonder. Under 
such treatment the child is taught to look on 
the school room as a sort of penitentiary. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that boys play truant? 
The mistaken notion is in supposing an affinity 
of the child to study. Many try to grind out 


by a system of forcing, that which may, per- | 
haps, not be in him. There are, on this point, | 


many erroneous ideas on the part both of parents 
and teachers. Many suppose that to force a 
child to remember a lot of senseless nonsense, 
is teaching him, whereas it is but injuring the 
child both in memory and health. The first 
great question is—When are children capable 
of studying? The answer is—When children 
are capable of reading understandingly, then 
can lessons be assigned to them. Another evil 


is, that our school books have been so diluted, | 


or, as the authors say, simplified, as to present 
a mass of words that require double study on 
the part*of the child to understand them. The 
real work of the teacher should be to put sim- 
ple ideas into a child’s mind, so that they can 
grasp and digest them by degrees, but most 


surely. Another evil is, the hours of confine- | 


ment are too long. If the schools were prop- 
erly managed the child would learn to love the 
school room better than his home. 

In the discussion which followed, the Rev. 
Mr. Leach, of Rhode Island, said the primary 
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Miss Martha Schofield, of Pennsylvania, said 
that teachers should leve their work and be 
proud of it. If they do their part faithfully 
they need not fear that their pupils will not 
turn out well. Mr. Hurd, of Illinois, favored 
teaching the mechanical and intellectual to- 
gether. If the child understands words he is 
interested in them, but not otherwise. Many 
schoo] rooms which the speaker has visited 
were not ventilated, and the teachers did not 
even know that ventilation was desirable. Mr. 
Whitney, of New Jersey, recommended open- 
ing in winter only the windows on the side 
opposite the wind. 

Invitations to visit the Soldiers’ Children’s 
Home of New Jersey, and the State Prison 
were extended to the Convention, after which 
the Hon. Richard S. Field, President of the 
Trustees of the New Jersey State Normal 
| School, readan able paper on the ** Obligations 
| of Christianity to Learning,” arguing that re- 
ligion and learning are not antagonistic but mu- 








tually helpful and indispensable to each other. 
Wepnespay Eventnc: The Convention as- 
sembled in Taylor Hall, which was crowded 
in every part. President Van Bokkelen intro- 
| duced the Hon. David Naar, Chairman of the 
Common Council of Trenton, who delivered 
an address of welcome on behalf of the citizens: 

| Uponthe announcement of Prof. Hart that it 
| was the intention of these Educational Conven- 


teacher should have, above all, a clear idea of | tions to visit us, the Trustees of the Normal 


what was to be aimed. at. The intellectual 
part of education is, doubtless, far superior to 
the mechanical; but in many cases, notably in 
teaching spelling, young pupils master the me- 
chanical part much more readily than older 
scholars, and, therefore, this part must take the 
precedence in primary teaching, the intellectual 
must follow, and then the two should be uni- 
ted. Prof. Greene, of Rhode Island, asked if 
the intellectual part is not wholly neglested inj 
some schools, discussed the limits of the child’s 
vocabulary, and thought it would be wise for 
the teacher to begin his work by carefully test- 
ing the extent of that vocabulary and then aid- 
ing his pupils to increase it in the way in which 
what they already possess was acquired. Mr. 
Barringer, of Newark, thought the idea that the 
school room is a prison, originated with the 
teachers themselves, who turn children into the 
fields as a premium of good behavior, and keep 
them in the school room as a punishment, and 
he argued eloquently that this should be wholly 
reversed. Mr. Sears, of Newark, could not 
conceive how the pupil’s vocabulary should be 
increased by mechanically spelling long columns 
of words, or how mechanical reading could be 
made of any interest or value to the pupils. 


School, aided by the Common Council and the 
citizens, set to work to make that visit as ac- 
ceptable as possible; for we felt that no class 

| of persons, no Association whatsoever, could be 

more welcome among us than those engaged 
in the education of the youth of the country. 

For a greater number of years, perhaps, than 

cover the heads of the majority of this company 

he has been engaged in promoting the cause of 
free public education for everybody in the land. 

No one questions the value of education, but 

how and by whom shall it be conferred? Some 

claim that the State has no right to take from 
the parent the control of the education of the 
child. He must disagree with them, for the 

State assigns duties which cannot be fulfilled 

withor education, and hence it is our duty to 

furnisl. it. Besides, how could education by 
parents be dispensed so as to be prevalent over 
the whole community? It cannot be done. 

Society would be divided into the learned and 

the ignorant, with a preponderance of the ig- 

norant. I rejoice that you have instituted these 
organizations, so beneficial to the cause of edu- 
cation, which is the cause of the people. You 
have not come here for pay, but voluntarily, to 
| promote the work in which you are engaged. 
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I thank you for this great compliment, and am 
sorry that we have not been better able to 
prove the regard in which we hold you. But 
let these few words sufice: We welcome you 
with all our hearts.” 

President Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, 
responded in a humorous strain, stating that the 
reception of the teachers by the citizens of 
Trenton had been overwhelming, that some- 
thing in the very air of Trenton makes men 
sociable, kind and loving. He said that the 
three gentlemen who respectively originated 
the idea of a National Teachers’ Association, 
drafted its constitution, and presided at its first 
meeting, were all in attendance, and illustrated 
the happy results of the present meeting by al- 
luding to a gallant gentleman and fair lady who 
were pointed out to him that day at dinner as 
two members of the Association who had been 
married just ten minutes before! He acknowl- 
edged the hospitality and liberality of the citi- 
zens of Trenton, and once more cordially 
thanked them in behalf of the more than 1,000 
teachers already registered, all of whom will 
carry away with them the pleasant recollec- 
tions of this ninth annual meeting. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superinten- 
dent of Pennsylvania, then delivered an address 
on The State in Relation to Higher Educa- 
tion, of which the following is a brief synop- 
sis: 

The one most fundamental condition of suc- 
cess for a republican government like ours is 
that the people must be educated, not simply 
in the elements of knowledge, but in all the 
branches of learning in which it is practically 
possible to impart it. It was held that all in- 
dividuals may justly claim the right to receive 
an elementary education for the following rea- 
sons: 1. That al] individuals can receive such 
an education. z. That all individuals need 
such an education to enable them to perform 
the work of life. 3. That such an education 
is necessary for the fulfilment of man’s destiny. 
These arguments were then shown to justify 
the claims of all individuals to the right to re- 
ceive a higher education. The ground taken 
was that every individual should be allowed to 
receive all the education of which he is capa- 
ble; that if a little education aids in the work 
of life, a higher degree of education will fur- 
nish still greater aid; and that the complete 
fulfilment of man’s destiny requires the ful] 
development of all his powers and faculties. 

If all individuals can claim the right to re- 
ceive a liberal education, to what extent is it 
the duty of the State to furnish it? The duty 


of a State to make provision for furnishing an 
elementary education to al] its youth is no 
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longer questioned by any considerable number 
of our people, the duty of the State to provide 
to the greatest extent practicable, for imparting 
higher education, was shown to rest on the 
same basis. A higher education, even in a 
greater degree than an elementary education, 
tends to prevent crime and improve its charac- 
ter; to increase a nation’s wealth; to promote 
the happiness of a people; to make good citi- 
zens; to bring about equality in rights and 
privileges among different classes of society, 
and to mould our diversified people into one 
nationality. ‘The State has made elementary 
education more general, cheaper and better ; 
it can do the same service for higher education. 

The following were given as independent 
reasons why the State should take an interest 
in higher education: 

1. A system of higher education is a neces- 
sary complement of a system of elementary 
education. 

z. The manners and morals of a people, 
their place in the scale of civilization, are 


| greatly dependent upon the degree of educa- 


tion they receive. 

3. Their men of learning do much to give 
a people an honorable position in the family 
of nations. 

4. Higher education has much to do in 
making strong and stable free institutions. 

5. Higher education is necessary in order to 
develop the true worth of man as man. 

The sum of the whole argument was this: 
the relation of our American States to higher 
education should be that of a regulator, pro- 
tector, supporter,—that of a true mother. 

It was said that a system of schools in one 
of our States should embrace— 

1. A system of Common Schools, so organ- 
ized as to give the best possible primary in- 
struction, at the public expense, to every child 
of proper age within its borders. 

2. A system of High Schools or Academies, 
neither established nor managed, except in 
localities where the schools can be graded, but 
judiciously regulated, inspected and aided by 
the State, and in numbers sufficient to supply 
the full want of instruction of a secondary 
character. 

3. A system of colleges, consisting of as 
many as may be established by churches, cor- 
porate bodies, or by individuals under certain 
conditions prescribed by State authority, each 
institution upon the fulfilment of these condi- 
tions being largly aided and to a proper extent 
regulated by the State. 

4. A University, founded and supported by 
the State with such aid as might be obtained 
from other sources, modeled after the great uni- 
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versities of Germany, with such modifications as | out the length and breadth of a territory which already 
the spirit of our American institutions may re- | 


quire. 

These several classess, Common Schools, 
High Schols, and Academies, Colleges and 
University to be harmoniously combined into 
one system, and made by general taxation in 
the case of common schools, and by private 
endowment and State aid in all other cases, 
wholly free, as respects tuition, to all who may 
seek their benefits. 


covers almost a continent. 
Resolved, That the said committee be further instruct- 


| ed to urge upon Congress, that the causes which have 


With these several grades of institutions, | 


and scarcely without them, an education could 
be imparted to our youth comporting in its 
comprehensiveness with our ideas of the des- 
tiny of the country and the dignity of man. 
Tuurspay : The National Superintendents’ 
Association met in the Normal School Build- 
ing, and was called to order by President 
Bulkley, at 8 o’clock. Superintendent Rich- 
ards reported the following nominations for 
officers of the Association for 1869-70: 
President—J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. Vice- 


impaired the present usefulness of the said Department, 
whatsoever they may be, be not permitted to weigh 
against the continuance and liberal support of the Depart- 
ment itself, 

Resolved, That the National Teachers’ Association be 
respectfully requested to concur in the foregoing preamble 
and resolutions. 

Resolved, That in petitioning Congress for the creation 
of a Department of Education in connection with the 
General Government, this Association contemplate 
neither the establishment of a National system of educa- 


| tion, nor any interference whatsoever with the systems of 
| education established in the several States. 


Anprew J. Rickorr, 
J. P. Wicxersnam, 
WARREN JOHNSON, 
The above preamble and resolutions were 
adopted without opposition. 
Supt. Sears of Newark, read a paper introduc- 
ing the subject of school statistics, including 


meas 


| the numbering of children of “school age,” 
| the enrollment of pupils, the computation of 


Presidents—S. S. Ashley, of North Carolina, Warren : , 
| of tuition and the comparative salaries of teach- 


Johnson, of Maine, B. C. Hobbs, of Indiana. Secretary 
—Wm. R. Creery, of Maryland. Treasurer—James 


| 
| ers. 


Cruikshank, of New York. Executive Committee—L. | 
Van Bokkelen, of Maryland ; Thomas Smith, of Arkan- | 


sas; E. A. Hubbard, of Massachusetts; W. D. Henkle, 
of Ohio; Wm. O. Rogers, of Louisiana. 

On motion, Superintendent Richards de- 
posited a single ballot in behalf of the Associa- 


| 


| the National Bureau. 


average attendance, the estimating of the cost 


All these subjects need careful revision, 
and he recommended that they be referred to 
Mr. White, of Ohio, 
said that the subject of school statistics had al- 
ready been thoroughly considered by the Asso- 


‘ciation and formally referred to the Depart- 


tion, and the above officers were declared | 


unanimously elected. Superintendent Rickoff, 


of Cleveland, presented the following preamble | 


and resolutions with reference to the National 
Bureau of Education : 

Whereas, It was in consequence of the earnest and 
often repeated recommendation of State and National 
Teachers’ Associations, and especially of the action taken 
at the session of the Association of School Superintend- 
ents, held Feb. 6th, 1866, in the City of Washington, that 
Congress finally established the Department of Education; 
and, Whereas, the more recent action of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, seems to indicate a want of 
confidence in such a department as a useful agency in 
promoting the cause of education; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association appoint a committee 
of three to act in conjunction with a like committee of 
the National Teachers’ Association, with instructions to 
confer with the authorities at Washington in regard to 
the best interests of the ‘‘ National Bureau or Office of 
Education.” 


| arrive at any uniform results. 


ment. Nevertheless, he moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five experts to confer 
with the National Bureau on this important 
subject. Superintendent Harrington of New 
Bedford considered the subject of vital import- 
ance, and hoped such a committee would be 
created. Superintendent Richards said the De- 
partment at Washington had already done its 
best in this direction, but it was impossible to 
Reports from 
about 40 cities were examined, and tables were 


drawn up, printed, and stereotyped more tian 


Resolved, That the Joint Committee appointed as | 


above be instructed to represent to Congress that it is the 
unanimous opinion of the members of this Association, 
that such a department at the seat of the General Gov- 
ernment, clothed with all the powers, and having all the 
facilities contemplated in the law by which it was origin- 


ally established, would be of almost incalculable utility in | 


collecting and disseminating information for the use of 
the great multitude of school officers of every rank who 
are now, or may hereafter be, concerned in the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and school systems in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eighteen months ago, although not published, 
for some unexplained reason. The Chairman 
appointed Messrs. Henkle, Wickersham, and 
Johnson (State Superintendents), and Rickoff 
and Creery (City Superintendents), as the 
Committee moved by Mr. White, and the pa- 
per of Mr. Sears was referred tothem. Super- 
intendent Wi-kersham offered the following: 

Resolved, That inthe death of the Hon. Charles R. Co- 
burn, late State Superintendent of Schools in Pennsylva- 
nia, and one of the originators of this Association, the 
cause of popular education has lost an earnest advocate 
and society a useful and worthy member. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association here- 


| by express their sincere sympathy with the family of the 


deceased in the loss they have sustained, and direct the 


| Secretary to forward to them a copy of these resolutions. 


scores of States and thousands of cities and towns through- 


After eulogistic remarks by Messrs. White, 
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Bulkley and others, these resolutions were 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote, and the 
Superiatendents’ Association adjourned to Fri- 
day morning. 

Tuurspay:—The Normal School Associa- 
tion convened in the Normal School Building 
at 8 o’clock. Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota, re- 
ported a series of resolutions, which, after some 
discussion and amendment, were adopted, as 
follows: 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be appointed, to 
report upon the conditions of admission and course of 
training best adapted to the purposes of the Normal 
School work, and that this committee prepare and submit 
a series of questions calculated to draw out the views of 


the members of this Association upon the points re- | 


ported. 

Resolved, That hereafter this Association will hold 
its meetings at some convenient central point apart from 
those of all other bodies, and that said meeting shall be 
held the week previous to the time fixed upon for holding 
the annual session of the National Teachers’ Convention, 
and at the same place. 

Messrs. Phelps, of Minnesota, Hagar, of 
Massachusetts, and Regal, of Ohio, were ap- 
pointed as a committee, in accordance with 
these resolutions, and the Association adjourned 
to 34, p. m., but this meeting was deferred to 
the following morning. 

A special meeting was held in Model Hall, 
at which the ladies of the Convention assem- 
bled to hear a paper on ‘Something for Wo- 
men better than the Ballot,” written by Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher for Appleton’s Journal, 
Sept. 4, 1869. The paper reviewed the un- 
fortunate condition of unmarried or widowed 
women, cited many facts bearing on the sub- 
ject, and recommended the establishment of 
institutions well endowed to support women 
instructors, and carrying out as liberal] a course 
as men have provided for themselves, inasmuch 
as this would have an immediate influence, and 
would also escape the prejudice and the diffi- 
culties incident to giving women the ballot. 

Tuurspay Morninc: The morning session 
of the National Teachers’ Association was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Joseph At- 
wood, of Trenton. The minutes of the pre- 
ceding day were read and approved. The 
Committee on Publication reported, through 
Mr. Henkle, in favor of publishing the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention in a volume. Mrs. 
Anna T. Randall, of New York, delivered an 
entertaining lecture on “ Natural Reading.” In 
every department of science and art, Nature is 
the great school-mistress. She does not dic- 
tate long exercises, and say to us, “Say your 
lessons!” but she gives us caskets containing 
unknown mysteries and guides, and strengthens 
our fingers as we turn the key. Every great 
artist is a student of Nature. ‘Ristori, by the 
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magic of her voice, her expressive face, and 
her natural gestures, moves her audience to 
laughter or to tears, and all this while speaking 
in an unknown tongue. The requisites for 
good reading are observation, imitation, feel- 
ing, artistic skill, and “common sense.” 

Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston, spoke upon ‘* The 
School and the Workshop.” He claimed that 
the great educational need of this country was 
a complete system of technical schools, adapted, 
as in the Kingdom of Wirtemburg, to each in- 
dividual art or science, and constituting as a 
whole a comprehensive, exhaustive university. 
Each State should possess at least one such 
university, containing separate colleges for ar- 
chitecture, agriculture in all its phases, etc. 
Truly, that nation which has the best schools 
is the first nation ; if it is not so to-day it will 
be to-morrow. 

After a short recess and the singing of the 
‘« Star Spangled Banner,” Professor James Mc- 
Clintock, of Philadelphia, was complimented 
with the allowance of ninety minutes’ time of 
the Association. His subject was “ Physiology 
as a part of Common-School Education,” and 
his remarks were illustrated by a set of Aux- 
oux’s papier mache models, wax preparations, 
diagrams, and natural preparations, costing over 
$7,000. 

Tuurspay Arrernoon: Taylor’s Hall was 
again crowded. The teachers in attendance 
on the convention would alone constitute a 
large audience, as over one thonsand have al- 
ready registered their names. 

Prof. Woodman, Dartmouth College, N. H., 
spoke upon the topic, “* Drawing as a Branch 
of Elementary Education.” The importance 
of the subject, the great deficiency of this knowl- 
edge among us, and the remedy that -is to be 
applied, were treated by the speaker. Draw- 
ing is not a mere fanciful and efleminate branch, 
for itis a physical embodiment of art. And 
art is a representation or activity by which 
something internal or spiritual is revealed to 
sense. ‘The practical training in drawing in 
the elementary schools was illustrated by ex- 
amples on the blackboard, and urged as one of 
the most necessary requisites for American 
scholars. 

Hon. E. E. White, editor of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly, read a paper upon the “ Cri- 
terion of Education.” The extreme partisans 
of classical and scientific studies have. repelled 
each other to the opposite poles, each believ- 
ing his own segment of truth to be the whole 
sphere—the full-orbed truth. Both of these 
must be developed and made to harmonize with 
eagh other. The true inquiry is—What is 
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man’s chief aim in the pursuits of life? The 
ultimate answer is—The soul is the supreme 
human fact, and the perfection of that soul is 
man’s supreme personal duty. And the two 
comprehensive criterions to determine the value 
of each school study, are—1. What is its value 
as a means of mental discipline, of soul culture? 
2. What is the value of its knowledge for 
guidance in life’s work? 

A paper by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, was read by Prof. Phelps, of Minne- 
sota. Subject: “Popular Science.” The 
study of botany was dwelt upon and urged for 
its esthetic culture. Its investigation was de- 
clared to be declining in the schools and acad- 
emies, owing to the fact that teachers, fearing 
to be behind the age, have attempted to begin 
with the so-called natural system, laying aside 
the simple method of Linnzus. 

Tuurspay Eventnc: Major General O. O. 
Howard, U. S. A., spoke, by invitation, upon 
«« Education in the South,” with reference to 
the colored population. He gave some his- 
tory, in brief, of his own connection with this 


work of education, commencing with the | 


spring of 1865, when, during a delay in the 
movements of Sherman’s army, near Savannah, 
he visited a school on St. Helena Island, estab- 
lished by three Massachusetts ladies to educate 
the children of the freedmen there. He had 
believed all along that slavery would, in the 
providence of God, be destroyed, and he was 
glad to see this work in its incipiency in the 
extreme Southern country. On his arrival at 
Washington he was tendered the position of 
Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in 
accordance with the newly-framed law ; and, 
sympathizing heartily with that good work, he 
accepted the duties. Then he felt the press- 
ing necessity of re-establishing a general system 
of schools for the freedmen’s children; many 
citizens and associations urged him to follow 
out such a course; and he finally obtained per- 
mission to appoint a superintendent. The 


work steadily grew, until now we have up- | 


wards of three thousand schools and more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand pupils, mainly 
the children of the late slaves. The act con- 
tains the word “ refugee,” and this was liber- 
ally construed to embrace the Unionists driven 
from their homes; and thus, for example, on 
Lookout Mountain a school-house is placed 
up “among the clouds.” The aid of the 
Government has been liberally tendered, prin- 
cipally through the transportation of teachers 
from their homes to the fields of laBor, and 
also by the rental, repair, or construction of 
buildings for school purposes. At one time, in 
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Virginia, mobs surrounded the houses of the 
poor teachers, stoned them, beat them, reviled 
them; but these sentiments of opposition have 
died out. He had never seen on the globe 
other such examples of Christian constancy. 
There are no practical examples of the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that will compare with 
its identification in this work. These teachers 
have the sympathy of the Christian people of 
this land; they have lived down opposition by 
their blameless lives, and now the people of 
the South are soliciting the extension of the 
schools. He had heard to-day that the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee was disposed to repeal the 
school law of that State. He would say, 
«« Gentlemen, consider, every one of you, your 
individual responsibility to God, and break 
such an infamous pledge.” Repeal the school 
law and go back to the days of darkness and 
death! Woe! woe be to them if that be their 
determination! But they must think better of 
that, and pause before such an act. That 
school system needed a university at Washing- 
ton to serve asa great vitalizing institution, 
teaching the highest branches, and providing 
the teachers needed for the schools established. 
He would have the teachers ask—each one for 
himself or herself— What is the ultimate 
object of all education?” Itis Christian train- 
ing, Christian education. ‘ What do we mean 
by Christian education?’ We make a differ- 
ence between emotional religion and the pur- 
poses of the heart. Ifa man has it in his 
heart to love the Lord his God with all his 
soul, and his neighbor as himself, no matter 
what his feelings may be—though his feelings 
may be up to-day and down to-morrow, he 
cannot guage it by his feelings—then he is all 
right, and is fitted to teach pure, impressible 
children. In closing, he would say, “* Teach- 
ers, remember your responsibility to God, and 
that the souls of your scholars are to live 
throughout the ages !” 

Francis J. King, of Baltimore; S.S. Ashley, 
State Superintendent, North Carolina; B. G. 
Northrop, Mass.; M. H. Wygant, Superin- 
tendent, Arkansas, detailed the status of educa- 
tional institutions in their respective States, 
Mr. W. saying: ‘I have travelled over every 
settlement of my district, which is 300 miles 
long by 75 broad. I found it, a year ago, 
with 12 school-houses and only 1,000 or 1,200 
children in them. To-day there are 114 
schools in operation, with over 6,000 scholars 
in them. The people who fought against the 
Union in the late war have come heartily into 
this educational movement.” 

The hymn, “ My country, ’tis of thee,” 
was sung by the audience, standing. 
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Superintendent Hobbs, of Indiana, offered 
the following resolutions :— 

Whereas, Many of the Southern States have, during 
the late rebellion, lost, in various degrees, their public 
school funds; and whereas, the happiness, prosperity, 
peace, and permanence of our nation depend on the scien- 
tific, literary, and moral instruction of the whole people ; 
and whereas, the children of the Southern States who 
have thus been deprived of the means provided by the 
paternal bounty and wisdom of the nation for their edu- 
cation, are, in common with those of other States, ob- 
jects of national solicitude and hope; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association requests Congress to 
take such action as they may deem best calculated to 
give substantial aid, by grants of land, or otherwise, to 
the educational interests of those States, in order that 
systems of popular education may be put into efficient 
operation as speedily as possible. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
present this expression of the sentiment of this Associa- 
tion to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

General Howard seconded the resolutions, 
and they were unanimously adopted. 

A series of resolutions were presented by 
Superintendent Ogden, of Tennessee, express- 
ing confidence in General Howard and his as- 
sociates, and thanking them for the services 
rendered, which were referred. 

Fripay: The Normal School Association 
met at 8 o’clock, Vice President Ogden in the 
chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Diossy. On motion of Dr. Hart it was re- 
solved to meet next year on the Friday, Satur- 
day, and Monday previous to the meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association, and at the 
same place. On motion of Mr. Gage of Min- 
nesota, Messrs. Olcott of Indiana, Boyden of 
Massachusetts, Gage of Minnesota, Brooks of 
Pennsylvania, and Diossy of New Orleans, were 
appointed a committee to assist the President 
in making up the programme for the next meet- 
ing. On motion of Mr. Rounds of Maine, it 
was resolved that every member of the Associ- 
ation be requested to bring with him to the 
next annual meeting “ copies of all printed cat- 
alogues, circulars, blanks, forms, examination 
questions, &c., and of any other new and im- 
portant printed matter relating to our profes- 
sional work for examination and exchange.” 
On motion of Mr. Gage, Messrs. Allen of 
Pennsylvania, Barringer of New Jersey, and 
Hoose of New York, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to ascertain the present conditions of 
membership for the Association. 

The National Superintendents’ Association 
met, resolved to hold a convention at Wash- 
ington during the session of Congress, and ad- 
journed sine die. 

The Teachers’ Association met in Model 
Hall, and prayer was offered by the Rev. Jo- 
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seph Atwood, of Trenton. Much irregular and 
rather personal discussion ensued, and a hymn 
was finally sung, for the purpose of tranquiliz- 
ing the Convention. Mr. White of Ohio 
moved the following: 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be hereby in- 
structed, in making the arrangements for the publication 
of our proceedings, neither to ask for nor to receive any 
financial aid from the school-book publishers of the coun- 


try. 

After much discussion, in which Mr, Bulk- 
ley, of Brooklyn, reviewed the past experience 
of the Association in publishing their proceed- 
ings, this resolution was unanimously adopted ; 
and, on motion of Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, the Convention rescinded the 
resolution of the preceding day, instructing the 
Managers to publish the proceedings “ if it 
can be done without expense to the Associ- 
ation.” 

Professor Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston, then 
gave a very practical and interesting lecture on 
the “ Human Voice and its Training.” Super- 
intendent Wickersham presented a series of 
resolutions from the gentlemen representing the 
book publishers at the Convention. These 
cordially thanked the Association, the normal 
school trustees, and especially Dr. Hart, and 
were unanimously adopted as a part of the 
proceedings of the Convention. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education, delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Christianity in the Public Schools,” 
earnestly advocating the solemn duty of the 
State to teach ‘“* General Christianity,” with 
the Bible as a text-book, to every child within 
its limits. What has the State a right to do, 
—what is she bound to do in this matter? 
She is bound to do all she can to further the 
object for which the State exists—not. simply 
to repel invasion and administer justice, but to 
develop the manhood, the Christian manhood, 
of the people. Our States were founded by 
Christian men, They are Christian in their 
very structure. Nay, more; our fathers came 
from England in the main, and brought with 
them the common law, and of that law Chris- 
tianity is an essential part. Judge White quoted 
from many high authorities to establish this 
point. Our States are Christian in their origin, 
structure and jurisprudence, and ought, in truth, 
rather to be called “‘commonwealths.” It is 
the right and duty of a commonwealth to 
teach “ general Christianity” to every person 
within her limits, or to see that it is done. 
How should she do it? Here are the family 
and the church, both created by God. And 
here is the State, and it is equally true that the 
State is created by God. And ought it not to 
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teach Christianity, not the dogmas of sects, but | 
love to God, and love toman, and the truths of 
the New Testament? Is God sectarian? Is 

His Bible sectarian? Because we cannot have | 

the Westminster Catechism taught in the com- | 
mon schools, shall we take them away, and so 

help to cut up this country into little narrow, 

contracted clans? No! There is a common 

ground for us all, and that is God’s Bible and | 
God’s truth. And we hold that there should 
be ‘primitive instruction in Christianity, and 
that that instruction should come from the 
Bible as the text-book and hand.book of the 
school, 

Judge Field asserted the possibility of giving | 
religious instruction in our schools. The pul- | 
pit cannot be too familiar with the Bible. And 
if you undertake to teach it, you must deal hon- 
estly with it, and teach it all. But our teach- 
ers are not trained as theologians; they are | 
trained to give secular instruction ; and the po- 
sition I take is this: that we cannot give what | 
is called technical religious instruction in our 
schools. I would introduce the Bible and 
have it studied to the fullest extent, but with- | 
out trenching upon the denominational ten- | 
ets of any sect. Mr. White said he did not | 
When | 

go into a schoo] room I am not a Baptist or 
a Congregationalist—but I hope I am a Chris- | 
tian. And when I go there I want to be per- | 
mitted, if I choose, to reada narrative of Christ, 
whose great teaching was, “‘ Come unto me,” 
not “Come unto dogma.” The Rev. Samuel | 
Lockwood had found in his experience three 
classes of teachers ; the religious, tne indifferent, 
and the irreligious; and he asserted that we | 
need in every teacher a person of deeply re- 
ligious sensibilities. There are some districts | 
where the teacher ought to be a sort of semi- 
missionary. Mr. White, of Ohio, said there 
are two extremes in this matter; both equally 
dangerous. Some believe that no instruction is 
religion that does not include dogmas and cat- 
echisms. This is the Catholic view. Others | 
believe that it is impossible, with due regard | 
to the rights of conscience, to bring any refer- 
ence to God, or His Word, or His truth, as 
embodied in the Bible. Judge Field says you 
cannot give technical religious instruction in 
our schools, and I agree with him precisely. 
You cannot teach dogma and catechism, and 
you have no right to do it; but can you afford 
to have a system of schools over whose doors 
you write, “No admission for God here?” 
No! and I do not violate the atheist’s rights of 
conscience when I teach his child that there is 
a God, for what is it to him whether his child 
believes there is a God or not? Superintend- 


ower for technical religious education. 





| S$. S. Ashley, North Carolina; 


| achusetts. 


[ Oct. 


ent Hobbs supported views of the same char- 
acter. 

The following ladies and gentlemen were 
elected officers of the Association for 1869-70: 


President—D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts. Vice Presi- 
dents—Miss Emily A. Rice, Massachusetts; J. W. Bulk- 


| ley, New. York; M. H. Wygant, Arkansas; S. S. 


Greene, Rhode Island; W. Johnson, Maine; Geo. B. 
Sears, New Jersey; J. P. Wickershem, Pennsylvania ; 
W. R. Creery, Maryland; W. R. White, West Virginia; 
N. Seaman, Louisiana; 
W. D. Henkle, Ohio. Secretary—A. P, Marble, Mass- 
Assistant Secretary—Lucy M. O'Connell, 
New York. Treasurer—W. C. Crosby, Iowa. Coun- 
selors—Thos. Smith, Arkansas; Z. Richards, District of 
Columbia; E. E. White, Ohio; Thos. T. Baird, Mary- 
land; H. F. Harrington, Massachusetts; E. Brooks, 
Pennsylvania; D. N. Camp, Connecticut; T. W. Val- 


| entine, New York ; B. C. Hobbs, Indiana; S. H. White, 


Illinois; G. M. Gage, Minnesota; J. N. Orcutt, Indi- 
ana; J. Ogden, Tennessee; D. Reed, Missouri; J. W. 


| Hoyt, Wisconsin; J. S. Hart, New Jersey; B. G. Nor- 


throp, Conriecticut; J. W. Parker, Pennsylvania; and 


| J. S. Woodman, of New Hampshire. 


The afternoon meeting was called to order 
at 2.30 o’clock in Taylor Hall, by President 
Van Bokkelen, Professors Thomson, of New 
York, Davies, of New York, and Brooks, of 
Pennsylvania, were appointed a committee, on 
motion ot Mr. Thompson, to report at the 
next meeting of the Association upon the prac- 
ticability of introducing into this country a 
decimal system of weightsand measures. Messrs. 
White, of Illinois, Wickersham, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Cruikshank, of New York, were ap- 


pointed to revise the constitution and to pre- 


Dr. 


pare rules of order for the Association. 


| J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, read a valuable 


and exhaustive paper on the “‘ Progress of Uni- 
versity Education.” Resolutions of thanks were 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions 
including the following: 

Resolved, That the teaching of partisan or sectarian 
principles in our public schools, or the appropriation of 


public funds for the support of public schools, is a viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of our American sys- 


| tem of education, 


Superintendent Hobbs presented the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That sacred literature is entitled to a place 
in the curriculum of study for the academy, the college, 
and the university, and that the Bible should not only be 
studied, venerated, and honored, as a classic for all ages, 
peoples, and languages, in these institutions, but devotion- 
ally read, and its precepts inculcated in all the common 
schools of our land. 


The exercises of the evening were of a re- 


| union character, and the session held in Taylor 
Hall. 


At the call of States, a gentleman repre- 
senting each State, reported its educational 
status and any measures of progress inaugurated. 
At about 11 p. m. the convention adjourned 
sine die. 





